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At 18h. 


The world lies fair, beneath the unshadowed skies, 
Clad in an ermined robe the heavens prepare: 
And trees their crystal weighted splendors bear, 
By the gold sunshine won to opal guise; 
The river's frozen breast transparent lies; 
.And crisp and keen, of mountain tops aware, 
Down from the northern peaks the northern. air 
Whirls o'er the sparkling snow that, drifting, flies. 
The sunsets roll away in brilliant tides; 
The twilights linger in‘a pale green light; 
\ Along the emerald path. the new moon glides 
And searches crescent-souled some fairer height ; 
And all the Winter’s icy triumph hides 
In January’s bosom cold and white. 
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FARMS ‘0 HOMES, 


FOR SALE BY 


CHAPIN’S 
Farm Agency 


Herald Building, Boston, 


Ur One Futon. 


Horatian Park, Keene, N. H.—A 
Fortune In It. 


Horatian Park is one of the most charming spots in 
all New England; one mile from, and 603 feet above, 
the city of Keene, N. H., containing 300 acres, now 
in partial state of improvement ; all surveyed and 
many of the streets laid out and graded, affording 
magnificent drives to the summit where stands a 35-ft. 
observatory from which the views of the city, the 
Ashuelot River and valley, and hoary old Mona nock 
in the distance are superb in the extreme. Hundreds 
of unequalled building sites for,summer or permanent 
residences, with romantic surroundings. The present 
owner has started the building by erecting a handsome 
villa near the summit. The tract also contains a fine 
farm with full set of buildings in good repair. No 
adequate description of this property can be given in 
an advertisement; we have, however, a complete 
description with full set of photographic views at our 

office. Call for details; at WHAPIN’S FARM 
AGENCY, Herald Building, Boston. 


In Wealthiest Town in the State 


Taxes $6.10 per $1000; 80 acres, level, productive 
land, well divided, cuts,25 tons hay, keeps 3 cows and 
3 horses, sell milk at door ; fruit in variety; brook runs 
through ; well fenced with boards; :o-room houses 
piazza, painted and blinded; on high land and com- 
mands very pleasant view; barn 32x40, with cellar, 
painted andj blinded, cupola, stable, carriage room, 
etc.; all buildings in good order and well painted; vrice 
$3600, 2000 cash ; good roads, pleasant drives, boat- 
ing and fishing ; other business demands full time of 
owner; must sell. CHAPIN’S .FARM AGENCY, 
Herald Building, Boston. 


A Fortune 


in sub-dividing this grand old estate at Scituate ; beau 
tiful ocean view ; 40 acres ; good house, 10 rooms, also 
farm house for workmen ; 2 barns, shed, carriage room, 
grain room ; hennery, etc.; al! buildings in first-class 
condition ; lar e orchard ; cuts 25 tons hay; 120 rod; 
on the street halt mile to beach ; 6 minutes to station, 
price $13,000; one lot opposite was recently sold for 

; charming location for summer homes. CHAP- 

'S FARM GENCY, Herald Building, Boston. 


Franklin County Farm 


with stock and tools included ; 123 acres, 54 in cultiva- 
tion, balance pasture and wood (1000 cords), 170 apple, 
pear, plum and cherry trees, too peach{trees, 20 rape 
vines, small fruits in variety; keep 10 head ‘stoc ;all 
mowed with machine; trout brooks runs through ; 
house 7 rooms, pump in kitchen; barn 30x62, with 
cellar; 4 hen houses; corn barn, etc.; including good 
horse,2 cows, 2 heifers, 20 fowl, mowing cmealbne 
(new), horse rake, and all tools and crops, also new 
cider mill ; all milk‘taken at the door; best of markets 
for all produce within easy driving distance; price of 
the whole only $1850. CHAPIN’S FARM AGENCY, 
Herald Building, Bosten. 


Great Sacrifice. 


Village home, 15 miles from Boston (8c. fare), cost 
$3100 few years ago; charming house, 7 rooms, fur- 
nace, cemented ce ar, neatly painted, in fine order; 
lot 7455 ft.; a — to electrics ; pretty lawn, con- 
crete walks ; price only $2000, 4 cash. CHAPIN’S 
FARM AGENCY, erald Building, Boston. 


Danvers. 


a-story, old-fashioned house, 9 rooms, 4 open fire- 
places, washroom, wood-shed, shop, etc.; 3 minutes to 
Station, 10 minutes to electrics ; 18,104 ft. of land; a 
comfortable, home-like old place, nicely situated in 
good neighborhood ; shaded b eee old elms; price 
only $1100, CHABIN’S FAR AGENCY, Herald 
Building, Boston. 


Conway, N. H. 


Physician’s — tful home, ——— — 
views of White, Mts. from ‘broad 
house, with modern improv —Pmy tabl ae. ‘ 
all thoroughly built 4 years ago + phoma owner; 120 
sq. rods land, beautiful lawn, plenty fruit, &c.; central 
location ; price only $3500, part cash. ‘CH APIN’ Ss 
FARM AGENCY, erald Building, Boston. 





Old Lexington Homestead. 


12 acres, eligibly situated; 2-story house, 14 rooms, 
furnace, sanitary plumbing, approached by fine drive, 
shaded by noble old elms, nice lawn, natural summer 
house of live pines, whose arematic fragrauce gives 
new life to the invalid ; large stable, clapboardcd and 
painted, cupola, cellar, &c.; price $9500; would 
exchange for rentable property. Details and 6 photos 
ec PIN’S FAR GENCY, Herald Building, 

ton. 


Melrose Highlands. 


Beautiful residence, 2 stories, 1: rooms, bath, hot 
and cold water, steam heat, laundry, set tubs electric 
and gas fixtures, cemented cellar, lathed and plastered, 
elevator, 3 elegant fireplaces, with mantels, 
—— mirrors, hardwood finish downstairs, 

road, covered piazza on frent and side ; bay Lege 
si su etc.; 1a,2go ft of land, a few fruit trees; 7 min- 


walk to otal station ; Bee pote C CHAPIN’. pha 
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Calendar of the Societies. 


AGaSssiz ASSOCIATION. Barton Chapter. St. Botolph Studio Building, entrance on 
Harcourt Street. Regular meetings, Monday evenings, 7.30 P.M. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Hall of the Academy, 104 Beacon Street. 
Next regular meeting, Wednesday, January 8. 

APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms,9 Park Street. Next regular meeting, at 
Institute of Technology, Wednesday, January 8; Annual Reports and Election of officers ; 
papers by Theodore S. Solomons and Dr. Lyman B. Sperry. Special meeting, Monday, 
January 13, 8 P.M.; papers by Mr. Solomons and Mr. L. S. Griswold. 

BOSsTONIAN Society. Old State House. Next regular meeting, Tuesday, January 14. 

Boston Socigty OF NATURAL History. Natural History Building, corner of Berkeley 
and Boylston Streets. Museum of Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 1o 
to 5, free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cts. 

BosToN SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 419 Washington Street. 3o01st corporate meeting, 
Tuesday, January 14. 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 53 Mount Vernon Street. 16,000 volumes; Reading 
Room, 100 periodicals. Open to members and strangers from 9 A.M. to 4.30 P.M.; Saturdays 
to 2.30 P.M. 

Missacuusnrrs HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 

MuskEuUM OF FINE Arts. Copley Square. 

New ENGLAND HistToric-GENEALOGICAL Socigrty. 
regular meeting, Wednesday, February 5. 

PARKER MEMORIAL SCIENCE CLass, Parker Memorial Building, Corner of Berkeley and 
Appleton Streets. Sunday, January 5, 12.15 P.M. David N. Holway will read a paper on 
The Progress, Position and Power of American Life Insurance. 

_ Society oF ArTs. Mass. Institute of Technology. Next regular meeting, Thursday, 
January 9; Prof. W. L. Puffer will read a paper on A New Method of Studying the Light 
of Alternating Arc Lights. 
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“MURRAY” 


Buggies and Harness. 


Write for our 160-page Catalogue 
No. 35 mailed free on receipt of 8 
cents to cover postage, 


Wiser H. Murray Mre. Co, 


CINCINNATI, 0. 


es $44. "Marray” Single Harness $5.95 
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Sole New England Agents, 


147 Washington St., Boston. 


ANY one idetring a pleasant home 
private family, with most t desirable sur 
roundings, can find it by addressing I 
Jamaica Plain. Two edvetens and a large 
parlor, opening on a garden. Near steam 
and electric cars. A)l modern conveniencies 


EMPLOYERS. 


The Industrial Aid Society of Boston 
will furnish good help, either transient or 
permanent to employers, and make 00 
charge for services. Their applicants rep 
resent all nations and inudstries, good farm: 
ers, mechanics, laborers of al! kinds, ml 
operators, domestic help, male and female 
Correspondence solicited. 


HENRY PETERSON, Agent. 
Charity Building, Chardon St., Boston 
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THE new state government came 
[ yn New Year’s Day this 
ear. It is not so very often that 
e dates of the constitution and the 
ilendar coincide exactly, and the 
S ved ‘first Wednesday of Jan 
ng on the first day of the 

es an early start which we 
hope to be a good omen. It 
sonly since 1831 that the Legisla 
is assembled in January. 
Under the constitution as adopted 
i780, the state government in 
branches started on ‘the 


st Wednesday in May.’ on that 
late the Governor was installed and 
the Legislcxure opened its session, 


he reason for the change was a 
esire to bring the political and 
iendar years more nearly into line 
with each other, and also, as the 
sessions of the Legislature were pro- 
nged, to let the farmers go home 
nseason for their agricultural work. 
Atthe present day it would be diffi- 
iit to set the date of assembling 
farenough back to accomplish the 


utter result. 


(5 ' NVERNOR Greenhalge read 

what is probably his last inau- 
gural address on Thursday. There is 
no reason why it should be his last. 
(radition or precedent or the ar- 
rangements of politicians may decree 
that a governor who can be elected 
three times in succession may be 
soelected and then must step aside ; 
but if he has been a good governor 
-as nobody pretends to say Mr. 


Greenhalge has not been — what is 
the necessity for a change? This 
rescription of three years as the 
mit is entirely of recent origin. 


‘0 go back as far as Gov. Levi 
Lincoln, we find him serving nine 
years by annual re-election. Ed- 
ward Everett was four times elected 
s°vernor. Gov. Briggs served seven 
“als in succession. But the only 
istance which this generation has 
een is that of Gov. Andrew, who 
Was elected five times; and in his 
case the exception was due to the 
tact that he was the ‘ war governor,’ 
“ntering upon office at the opening 
of that conflict and serving the state 
" well that he was continued from 
year to year until peace was con- 
qered. With this single exception, 
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thirty years ago, the rule of three 
years —if possible—and no more has 


not been broken. 
| HE inaugural address of the 
Governor is not 


wildly exciting document, but it is 


usually a 


never lacking in interest. nm i 
served as nothing more than a 


recital of the condition of things in 
the state as they come under official 
cognizance at the State House, it 
would be worth reading. And while 
Gov. Greenhalge has nothing radi 
cal or revolutionary to suggest in 
his address and nothing startling to 
declare, it is interesting and impor 
tant to learn that nearly 87 per cent 
of the children of school age in 
Massachusetts are today enrolled 
in the public schools; also that 
nearly six million dollars more than 
the last year was put into savings 
banks in Massachusetts during 
1895. 
AS regards the question of woman 
suffrage, the legislative year 
does not open with encouragement 
for the advocates of this cause here 
in Massachusetts. The Governor, 
in his inaugural address, treats the 
question as already decided against 
them. The vote at the late state 
election, he says, seems to show that 
public opinion will not for some time 
be prepared to accept any such 
change in the established system of 
suffrage. The Governor jumps ata 
conclusion here: but it is a conclu- 
sion which the suffragists have made 
not only possible but reasonable by 
their action in regard to the plebis- 
citum, or referendum as it was 
called. Had they accepted in good 
faith the offer of the opportunity to 
show the real strength of the suffrage 
movement, had they made as strong 
a campaign before the people as they 
make every year before the Legisla- 
ture at the State House and had they 
brought their ballots to the polls at 
the election in November last as 
they ought to have done, they would 
have seeured a strong standing be- 
fore the new state government. They 
now find themselves ina weak posi- 
tion through their own mistake. If 
they can force an unwilling or indiff- 
erent Legislature to hear them after 
the Governor has ruled them out of 
court, they will do well. 





E have given our readers, from 
time to time, some account 
of the colony at Plymouth in Idaho, 
where an association of sixty emi- 
grants is creating new wealth by 
irrigation. It is one of the instances 
at which people look with great in- 
terest if they believe in ‘together.’ 
Irrigation seems likely to teach the 
world some lessons of gospel truth 
which have been lost sight of under 
other systems of agriculture. 

The friends of the Plymouth 
Colony here want to establish a 
public library there, by way of 
token of their interest in this new 
adventure. We shall be happy to 


receive at this office any books 
whichare sent to us for it; or, if the 
present should be a _ considerable 
one, we will furnish the proper ad- 
dress by which a box of books may 
go direct to the colony. 


M* Alfred Austin, who has just 
been appvinted poet laureate 
of England, was one of the two or 
three who were maliciously accused 
of ‘bidding’ for the place by pub 
lishing a lament upon the death of 
l’ennyson. It would reflect sadly 
upon the taste of Queen Victoria to 
refer his appointment to these verses; 
indeed, it is difficult to find in any 
thing he has written a sufficient title 
to the laureateship. But he takes 
his place in a long line in which 
genius is not conspicuous and medi- 
ocrity, not to say dulness, is too fre 
quently found. Mr. Austin is a man 
past 60 years of age, who has done 
considerable good work in journal- 
ism and literature but who, in com 
parison with his three immediate 
Southey, Wordsworth 

seems decide dly out 


predecessors 
and Tennyson 
of place. 


A‘ the very end of the year, the 

many friends of Mr. J. C 
Johnson were made sad by the news 
of his death. Mr. Johnson had suf- 
fered in health for some time, but it 
was not generally known that his ill- 
ness was so serious. Asa_ teacher 
of music, particularly with children, 
he has won hundreds of friends, who 
look back with tenderness upon a 
life so unselfish. Mr. Johnson had 
interested himself also in valuable 
studies of our local history. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


HAT is called the Monroe Doc- 
trine is now called out as a 
sort of challenge to England in the 
quarrel of today. It is pathetic, 
therefore, to remember that the 
Monroe Doctrine meant, originally, 
the closest possible alliance of Eng- 
land with the United States, that 
together they might introduce liberal 
principles in the government of 
South America, and, in close alliance, 
might resist the ‘Holy Alliance’ in 
any effort to restore the Spanish 
rule in South America. 

George Canning, the great English 
minister who first suggested this 
alliance, and whose suggestion called 
forth the message, now famous, of 
James Monroe, said proudly of his 
diplomacy on this occasion: “I 
called a new world into existence to 
redress the balance of the old.” 

It is worth while to remember 
that James Monroe, who now has 
the credit of this important an- 
nouncement, made it with the ut- 
most doubt and indecision. In 
truth, he seems to have been a man 
who deserves no credit, for any thing 
he ever did or said, which has 
lingered in his biography or in his- 
tory. He was, so to speak, driven 
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up to his now famous announce- 
ment by our dear John Quincy 
Adams, on the one side, and his old 
master and patron, Thomas Jefferson, 
on the other. 

It ought to be said, also, that the 
announcement seems to have been 
enough. It answered its purpose. 
Mr. Adams, who was Secretary of 
State, communicated it at once to 
Russia, where he knew and esteemed 
the Emperor Alexander, as_ that 
monarch knew and esteemed him. 
From that moment to this, no Holy 
Alliance has ever appeared in South 
American affairs, and the poor imi- 
tation of such intervention as Louis 
Napoleon attempted in Mexico will 
not invite repetition. 

Is it absurd to hope that, with 
statesmen in the lead in both coun- 
tries, the real Monroe Doctrine may 
itself again? <A_ proposal 
from America to England to estab- 
lish the High Court of Civilization 
might be heard now as never before. 
Not ‘the Parliament of 
of which Mr. ‘Tennyson _ sings. 
There are parliaments enough ; con- 
enough; debating clubs 
enough. But the TrrpuNnat of Peace. 
What is Right? ‘This is the ques- 
tion of the nations. Whatis True? 
This is to be answered. Not, who 
is strong ? ? 


assert 


Peace’ 


rreccee 
gresses 


Not, who is rich? The 
exchange tells one of those stories; 
the peaceful practice at targets tells 
the other. 

If the High Court of 


existed now - 


Nations 
which was proposed 
to the American Congiess five years 
ago—before this time every question 
at issue would have been laid before 
if. And if, by cautious methods 
such as are not unknown to jurists, 
its decision was reserved for a cen- 
tury—the boundaries of Venezuela 
and Grenade as doubtful as they 
have been since Robinsen Crusoe 
ventured in those perils-—it would 
be no misfortune to the wor'd, 
EDWARD E. Hates, 
ITH the promptness which has 
more than once distinguished 
the Old South leaflets, Mr. Meade 
has published as No. 56 of those 
very convenient pamyhblets the 
whole of Mr. Monroe’s message of 
1823. There are two long passages 
in the message which bear more or 
less distinctly on the principles of 
the Monroe Doctrine. ‘They are 
the following: 

“ At the proposal of the Russian 
Imperial Government, made through 
the minister of the Emperor residing 
here, a full power and instructions 
have been transmitted to the minis- 
ter of the United States at St. 
Petersburg, to arrange, by amicable 
negotiation, the respective rights 
and interests of the two nations on 
the northwest coast of this conti- 
nent. A similar proposal has been 
made by his Imperial Majesty to the 
Government of Great Britain, which 
has likewise been acceded to. The 
Government of the United States 
has been desirous, by this friendly 
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proceeding, of manifesting the great 
value which they have invariably at- 
tached to the friendship of the Em- 
peror, and their solicitude to cultivate 
the best understanding with his Gov- 
ernment. Inthe discussions to which 
this interest has given rise, and in 
the arrangements by which they may 
terminate, the occasion has been 
judged proper for asserting as a 
principle in which the rights and 
interests of the United States are 
involved, that the American conti- 
nents, by the free and independent 
condition which they have assumed 
and maintain, are henceforth not to 
be considered as subjects for future 
colonization by any European 
powers,” 

Near the close of 
after expressing the 
hope that Greece may become again 
an independent nation, Mr. Monroe 
goes on thus: 

‘‘It was stated at 
ment of the last that a 
great effort was then making in 
Spain and Portugal to improve the 
condition of the people of 
countries, and that it 
be with extraordinary 
moderation, It need scarcely be 
remarked that the result been, 
so far, very different from what was 
then anticipated, Of events in that 
quarter of the globe with which we 
have so much intercourse, and from 
which we derive our origin, we have 
always been anxious and interested 
spectators. the citizens of the 
United States cherish sentiments the 
most friendly in favor of the liberty 
and happiness of their fellow-men 
on thatside of the Atlantic. Inthe 
the European powers in 
matters relating to themselves we 
have never taken any part, not 
does it comport with our policy so 
todo. Itis only when our rights 
are invaded or seriously menaced 
that we resent injuries or make 
preparation for ourdefence. With 
the movements in this hemisphere 
we are, of necessity, more immedi- 
ately connected, and by causes 
which must be obvious to all en 
lightened and impartial observers. 
The political system of the allied 
powers is essentially different in 
this respect from that of America. 
This difference proceeds from that 
which exists in their respective 
Governments. And tothe defence 
of our own, which has been achieved 
by the loss of so much blood and 
treasure, and matured by the wisdom 
of their most enlightened citizens, 
and under which we have enjoyed 
unexampled felicity, this whole 
nation is devoted. We owe it, there- 
fore, to candor, and to the amicable 
relationsexisting between the United 
States and those powers, to declare 
that we should consider any attempt 
on their part to extend their system 
to any portion of this hemisphere as 
dangerous to our peace and safety. 
With the existing colonies or depen- 
dencies of any European power we 
have not interfered and shall not 
interfere. But with the Govern- 
ments who have declared their in- 
dependence, and maintained it, and 
whose independence we have, on 
great consideration and on_ just 
principles, acknowledged, we could 
not view any interposition for the 
purpose of oppressing them, or con- 
trolling in any .other manner their 
destiny, by any European power, in 
any other light than as the mani- 
festation of an unfriendly disposition 
towards the United States. In the 
war between these new Governments 
and Spain we declared our neutral- 
ity at the time of their recognition, 
and to this we have adhered and 
shall continue to adhere, provided 
no change shall occur which, in the 


the 
President’s 


message, 


the commence 


session 


those 
appeared to 
conducted 


has 


wars of 
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judgment of the competent author- 
ities of this Government, shall make 
a corresponding change on the part 
of the United States indispensable 
to their security. 

“The late events in Spain 
Portugal show that Europe is still 
unsettled. Of this important fact 
no stronger proof can be adduced 
than that the allied powers should 
have thought it proper, on any prin- 
ciple satisfactory to themselves, to 
have interposed, by force, in the 
internal concerns of Spain. ‘To what 
extent such may be 
carried, on thesame principle, is a 
question in which all independent 
differ 
interested, even 
and surely 
the ‘United 

regard to 


and 


interposition 


whose Governments 


theirs 


powers 
from 


those 


are 
remote, 
none more so _ than 
States. Our policy in 
Europe, which was adopted at an 


most 


early stage of the wars which have 
so long agitated that quarter of the 
globe, nevertheless remains thesame, 
which is, not to interfere in the in 
ternal concerns of any of its powers 
to consider the Government de facto 


as the legitimate Government for 


us; to cultivate friendly relations 
with it, and to 
lations by a frank, firm,and manly 
policy, meeting, in all instances, the 
just claims of every power 
ting to injuries from none. 
regard to these continents, circum 
stances are eminently and conspicu 
ously different. It is 
that the allied powers should extend 


preserve those re 


submit 
But in 


impossible 


their political system to any portion 


of eithercontinent without endanger 


ing our peace and happiness; nor 
can any one believe that our South 
ern brethern, if left to 
would adopt it of their own accord. 
It is equally impossible, 
that we should behold 
position, in any form, with indiffer 
If we look to the comparative 
strength and resources of Spain and 
those new Governments, and their 
distance from each other, it 
be obvious that she can never 
duethem. It is still the true policy 
of the United States to leave the 
parties to themselves, in the hope 
that other the 
same course.” 

his valuable leaflet then 
President Gilman’s summary of the 
development or the doctrine, and 
atthe end of his pamphlet 
“The completest bibliography of 
the Monroe Doctrine,so complete 
that no other need be referred 
that prepared by Professor J. F. 
Jameson, and published in the ap- 
pendix to President Gilman’s work. 
Professor Jameson calls attention to 
everything of importance touching 
the immediate origin of the Doctrine, 
to the discussions of it in the chief 
treatises on international law and 
in more special treatises and articles, 
and to the literature relating to the 
occasions on which it has been ap- 
plied. In 1886 Samuel J. Tilden 
was led by the current controversies 
concerning South American affairs 
to prepare a careful history of the 
origin of the Monroe Doctrine, which 
he published in the New York Sun. 
The material portions of this are 
republished in Bigelow’s Life of 
Tilden, ii. 323. Some of the most 
important treatments of the sub- 
ject have been newspaper articles, 
as in this case. The controversies 
of 1895 have prompted many such 
articles, the most thorough and im- 
portant of which is that by Profes- 
sor John B. Moore in the New York 
Evening Post, May 4, 1895. A very 
just and succinct statement of what 
the Monroe Doctrine is and what it 
is not is that by Theodore D. Wool- 
sey in the article on the subject in 
Johnson’s Cyclopedia.” 
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It is more bles 


Acts xx 


HE Christmas season is very 
near tous. We all feel the 
touch of it inthe air. I imagine, as 
I meet my friends, that 1, detect 
traces ol it in a softening of the 


- 
JJ 


soul-look in the eyes, in a tenderer 
hand-clasp. It seems to me well, 
then, that I should ask you to think 
concerning that one principle which 
is the deep-down, underlying power 
in the spirit and the 
For that which 
makes Christmas blessed is the fact 
that for forget our 


selves, and prepare surprises ef hap 


Christmas 
Christmas time. 


a little while we 
piness and good for other peo] le | 


wonder sometimes that we so soon 
the 


all, we spend our 


forget what is the real secret of 
joy which, afte 
If self torget 


fulness, if caring for other people, if 


ives long in seeking. 


springing surprises ol! 


g good On OUr 


friends, is capable of 


or three 


making one 


month or two weeks of 


13 


year happy, why would 


well to consider this method 


4 
plicable all the year round ? 

Let us, then, note this underlying 
principle of giving. I am not going 
to speak of the superficial matter of 
giving a present or giving money to 
a cause. I wish to go down deep in- 
to the eternal principle of life, 
see that giving is everlasting essence 
the nature of God. 
God? We 


cannot pr 


and 


Let us note, first, 
What 


cannot conceive him, we 


do we mean by 


ture him, we cannot outline him 


but begin 


ll, howevel! 


where we 
far away our analysis starts, at last 
' ourselves face to face 

God, then, is the ultimate 
fountain of all. Inother 
is the infinite and eternal 
and he is God by virtue of 
the fact that he 
look over the 
pressed by the 


we find 
God. 

source, the 
words, he 
Giver ; 
As we 
are im- 
magnificence of the 
displayed, a manifestation 
which is the gift of God. If we note 
this same universe in any of its man 
ifestations, we are overwhelmed with 
a sense of its marvellous, perfect or- 


is Giver. 


universe, we 


powell 


der, the orderly arrangement of suns 
and planets over us; andit is not 
only there. Pluck off a branch from 
a tree and note the orderly arrange- 
ment of its leaves. Take your micro- 
scope, and search into the dee] s of 
things, and find that 
there is this perfect, infinite order, 
Every molecule is a_ perfect, orderly 
arrangement of the atoms of which 
it is composed. This order is, again, 
another manifestation, another giv- 
ing out, of the nature, the character, 
the presence, of God. 

Turn in any direction you please, 
and note the fact of life—another 
gift, another token, of the presence 
and manifestation of Deity. Then 
look into the eyes of the one that 
you love best on earth, and see the 
love of the soul looking out and deep 
down into your own. Here, again, 
is the most. precious of all God’s 
gifts, the manifestation of God, the 
most mysterious, the most wonder- 
ful, the most divine, that we can 
anywhere conceive. 

So, in whatever direction you 
look, everywhere you see the exter- 
nalizing, so to speak, the manifesta- 
tion, the gifts, of the Divine incar- 
nated in forms of power and order 
and life and beauty. And God, asI 
have said, is God merely because he 
is the infinite Giver. If he should 
cease to pour himself out in these 
external manifestations, not only 
would he cease to be, but the whole 
structure of the universe, which is 


everywhere 
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the manifestation of his life 
fall with him into nothingness 
So, as we study any of 
of the universe, we find 
thing to be true. Things 
they are merely by virtue « 
that they are eternally engag 
an utter giving of themselves 
sun—what makes it the su; 
eternal—wasteful, if y. 
outpouring of its beams 
should suddenly becom 
cal with its light, if it co 
upon the fact that, as sx 
us, the larger part of its 1 
in space, and should sud 
draw in 


clude to 
keep its brilliance to its¢ 


its 
cease to be the sun, and 
would be wrapped in g! 
Now, when we 
the law reversed ? 


come 
Must 
creature who simply al 
simply reaches out afte 


raiher 


~ 


his grasp, and 
it merely for his own o 
pleasure, his own joy 
rule holds good with hin 
other things in the 
Is man only 
ily as he 
id 


the worid, Cl 


tutes him man, 
| OF, d int 
the ; 
he has for the 
What do we mea 
say that aman is mar 
mean that he is grasping 
selfish, that he tl 
self, that he indulges 
mean that he has grow: 


const! 
like a 
pensing 
and what 


his 


bounty ot 


others. 


n 
itl 


inks 
h 


region where he stands 
of the Divine. 

mean when, 
reminiscent of 

‘He was a man’? 
that 
he at 
feathers. He 
lived in the ranges of his 
gave him an opportunity 
that which, in the highest 
sense of the word, we ass 
aman. When we 
the qualities that make a 
do we think of ? 
mental ability ; 
science, integrity; right 
thought and life, love 
that thinks of and 
others—all these highest 
qualities that we associ: 
ideal of the divine. This 
mean when we talk ab 
And the man is known t 
he is known to be conscie! 
known to be heart only as 
varied relations of life he 
these qualities. As he 
justice and truth and sym 
care of others, we say, H 
man. 

Did you ever stop to 
when we are dealing wit! 
tial matter of wealth—n 
we carry in our pockets 
are dealing with the deep-d 
of riches, of soul-being, we 
to face with property that 
as it is scattered? The 
give of knowledge, the m 
of justice and righteous: 
truth and love and 
fellow-men, the more we be 
these, the larger is our 
sum of riches. 

Now, I wish to note on: 
may be in the minds of son 
—the question whether me: 
ply to spend their lives g 
thing that they have to ot! 

In other words, does this |! 

ing deny the essential pr 
selfhood, of acquiring, owning’? 
rightly understood, it only reass¢ 
and emphasizes it. 

form of life, from the lowest at } 
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lichen on the rock, no 
oan what it may be or whether it 
' le or animal, you will find 
thing that im- 
it, that 
for food, for life, 
It 
icquire, it 1s seeking to 
everything that 
, hin its range or can be ab 
material of 











very first 
is you notice 
out 


on which to grow. 


1S 


itself, 


into the its 
Chis is perfectly natural 
and it is just as natural 
the 
down 
A 
to desire to possess all 
he can, in any 
A man ought to desire 
; the material things in 
5 n of which he can rightly 
j 


ul 


when into 


the human 


come 
as it 
ver orders of being. 


we 


is 


edge that 


> 


17 


esire for property, for 
for 
kinds, 

this 
rst and hunger on the part 
of our 
it is simply the natural 


A iit 
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( thing, for houses. 
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; 1} 
ements of all 


ns ind dist Ooveries 


is at the root 


the material on 
becomé¢ 

It 
too 
desire 


of 


and 
rong and masterful 
desire money 


they 


nat +h 
lS MOL Lila 


ses lands or possessions 
xo much. It is that men 
to take these at the ex 
the welfare and the happi- 
Therein lies 
It is that they try to keep 
to absorb them, 
y grasp and keep them 
behoof. 


3s tne! people. 


remiss lves, 


no possibility of your de 
much or desiring too many 
1 go down into 


youl 
growths 

i 
h iS absorb 


soil. t 


examine the 
ling up in the spring 
» plant whi 
ot 
d essential elements out 
inking in the dew and 
only 
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th the aking 


r, di 
1 deve itself 


i loping 


ugliness and useless 
y, This is a weed, and 
worth cultivating; and you 
ind 


e the garden 


+S i Say 


toss it over the fence, 
and free 
hings that are worth cul- 
g But any tiny blade of 
» flower, anything that 
in your garden or in the 
i perfect right to reach 
so much of the soil and the 
the rain as is needed for 
lopment; and, if it 
ture something 
g beautiful, it will t 


ome 


clear 


} 
ny +t 
M4 i y bi li€ 


its 
is true 
ts na fine, 
ransform 
s low material into life, beauty, 
agrance, and by and by, perhaps, 
It will build itself into 
ng fair, into something that 
se tO man, 

1 right, then, to seek 
the best things in the 
ind we need to possess them. 
mess I get time to study, unless [| 
b as far as. possiblethe wisdom 
in which I live, how is it 
for me to give knowledge or 
How can I become a 
Unless I come into pos- 
at least some money, my 
the goods of this world, I 
a burden on some one else, 
130 impoverish the general wel- 
| do not grow, I do not de- 
p,f do not become capable of 

ig, unless I possess. 
Aga inless I acquire, I do not 
ssess the things that others need. 
annot become in my turn a dis- 
the divine bounty to my 
ings who are less fortunate 
han I am. 3ut beware, lest under 
““é guise of this kind of reasoning, 
a ‘accumulating to get yourself in- 
~ tie condition to be a dispenser of 
the divine bounty, you always pre- 


rare and never begin to dispense, 


as 


to 
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neve! 
place. 

As an illustration of what [ mean, 
take it on the lower plane of money 
giving. 1 have an acquaintance in 
this city who is generous in a way. | 
donot think that he has ever sacrificed 
himself for any oneelse. 1 have 
never known of his doing it, what 


see the right time or the right 


he has given has been such a little 
fragment of what he could aftord. 
He told me one day that his ambi- 


a millionaire, 
and, when he reached the figure of a 
million, he was going to stop accum- 
ulating, and give away everything 
beyond that. I imagine, if ail men 
set some high figure like that, and 
postponed their benevolence until 
after they had reached that limit, 
there would be very little giving in 
the world, because there are very few 
persons who reach the figure in ac 


tion was to become 


cumulation, which gives them the 
sense of satisfaction. If we are go- 
ng to give at all, we shall have to 


begin today, begin right where we 
are, begin now, looking around us, 
ind dividing things that we already 
have. 


1] 


dwell another 


we 


I wish to now on 


All we have and all 


point are 1S 
a part of this universal divine gift to 
which I alluded at the and 
there is not one single thing that we 
absolutely own, in the sense that we 
have the right to do with it what:o- 
ever we please. It seems to me few 
people analyze the matter clearly 
enough to quite comprehend that. 
At least, they do not dwell upon it 
enough to come to feel it. 
you say, [tis my 


outset ; 


Suppose 
own 
own ingenuity, my own business abil- 
y, that 
million, o1 
Where did 


thought 


wisdom, my 
earned thousand, 

ten 
you 


ity, me my 
dollars. 
ot 


Where did you get your 


million 
get your powel 
ingenuity and your business ability ? 
Who has made you, in this distin- 
guished and fortunate fashion, so far 
as you are concerned, to differ from 
your fellow? Who you 
power, the ingenuity, the business 


sent the 


ability, that distinguish you? ‘To 
whom do you owe it? To God ulti 
mately; but there is a nearer cred 


You owe it to this mankind of 
are a part. From that 
far-off age, nobody knows how many 
hundreds or thousands of years ago, 
when men began to think, to ponder, 
to try to comprehend the problems 
of life-——from that time until this 
men have been thinking, thinking, 
thinking, and in the of 
thinking have been building up these 
brains of yours, which are the organs 
of your thought; and you are born 
with a magnificent brain, born with 
a power to look over the heavens 
and the earth with a 
glance of comprehension, born with 
the power to go into the world’s mar- 
kets, study the conditions, compre- 
hend the problems, master the 
sources of success —you are born, I 
say, with this power: it is not yours. 
It is the gift of humanity, located for 
the time beneath the dome of your 
skull, a part of the wealth of the 
world. You have no right to it, in 
the sense that you can say, It is my 
brain, my thought-machine: I will 
do with it as I please. 

Take your sense of justice, your 


itor. 
which you 


processes 


sweeping 


conscience: itis the result of the 
evolution, through thousands and 
thousands of years of the human 


race, of that which distinguishes you 
from the barbarian ancestor of three 
hundred thousand years ago. Itsets 
you on your feet, it makes you a man, 
it enables you to see right and wrong; 
and it leads you to care for the right 
and reject the wrong. This, the 
jewel of your manhood, is, again, the 
gift of the long toil, the tears, the 
blood, the struggle, of the ages. 


This power of love which binds us 
to each other, which makes life sweet 
and holy, which lifts us out of the 
selfish scramble, which makes us 
capable of finding more pleasure in 
the smile on a loved one's face than 
in any possible smile on our own — 
this again is the summed-up result 


of the evolution of the race, the in 
herited divineness of every act of 
self-sacrifice, of every devotion of 
every mother to her child, of every 


child to its aged father and mother, 
of every friend to friend, of every 
comrade to comrade, in peace or on 
the battlefield. It the inherited 
result of all the striving of man in 
climbing from brute to God; and it 
is not yours that you should selfishly 
hold the usufruct to do with it 
you please. 


is 


as 


lo go back to the lower plane, 
and touch again this question of ac 
cumulated wealth. ‘The machinery 
of your brain by which you have be 
come wealthy is not yours, I have 
said. Now, what about the machin- 
ery of society, the of 
industry! What the con 
ditions peace? What about 
organized social order? What about 
the civilization of the world that has 
created a taste for these things which 
you have to dispose of, and which 
has organized the conditions that 
make business transactions possible? 
What about them? Did you do all 
this, so that you have a right to say, 
This is mine,and I propose to do 
with it as I please? There is not a 
step in the age-long process that has 
not come to you as an outright gift, 
from the time when two barbarians 
proposed the simplest kind of barter 
to this present time, when the whole 
round world is a place to facilitate 
the 0k any 
way you will,whatever you are, what 
ever you have, is not yours, 
understand that 1 claim to 
to you what you shall do 
I propose nothing of the sort. 
I claim to no wisdom that 
would give me the right to do so. 
I simply address an appeal to your 
conscience, your sense of right your, 
conception of what it means to be a 
man; and so, standing alone with 
yourselves and your God, and face 
to face with the great problems of 
the age, it is for you to decide how 
you shall use what you have and 
what you are for the sake of God 
and man. 


machinery 
about 
of 


world’s exchanges. L 


Do not 
dictate 
with it, 


possess 


‘Turn now to another phase of the 
subject. While we are engaged in 
the joy of this exchange of gifts, let 
us remember some of those deeper 
applications of the eternal 
universal principal of life. 


and 


What shall we give to the poor? 
What shall we give to the outcast, to 
the laggards in the race, to the un- 
fortunates, to the failures of society ? 
Give? Why, of course, we must 
give something to meet the immedi- 
ate, pressing need; but that is poor, 
superficial, shallow. If we continue 
to do merely that, we nurse and keep 
alive an evilthat eats out the very 
life of the social order. We need to 
go deeper than that. During this 
time of giving, this magnificent era 
of giving associated with Christmas, 
let us stop long enough to consider 
the deeper problems. I merely 
point you the way, and ask you to 
study these things for yourselves. 

The only way in which we help 
men and women, in the long run, is 
to help them to be men and women. 
If we cannot make them self-sup- 
porting, we cannot see them starve, 
I suppose; but yet we have done 
them no real good until we have 
taught them how to stand on their 
feet, and to cohquer their conditions 
for themselves. It is time that 






society should be organized in such 
a way that we shall at least give 
these people an opportunity, give 
them a chance in their fight for life. 
But there is only a little that we can 
do. Wecan give them theinspiration 
of hope, we can give them the hand- 
clasp of our sympathy, we can give 
them an example. Let me make this 
real, One of the best things we can 
do for the poor is to teach the m, by 
our example, that we believe that 
manhood.is more than money, and 
so teach them that what we believe 
to be the best thing in the world is 
within their reach. We sow discon- 
tent broadcast so long as we make 
the pernicious impression that we be- 
lieve money is the most important 
thing in the world, and all the while 


they are not ableto get it. But, if 
we live in such a way as to show 


that we really believe that manhood 
is more than money, then put 
into their hearts. We give 
them courage to face the problem of 
life, because they are capable of 
solving it. You cannot give any 
man hope or courage in the face of 
that which People 
must feel that a thing can be done, 
or that ends it. 

What will you give to your rivals, 
to your enemies, if you have them? 
Will you give rivalry and enmity? 
Will you rejoice in the power to 
trample them under foot? ‘This is 
only to add to the rivalry and the 
enmity, too much of which is already 
in the world. Giveto your enemies, 
if you have them, give to your rivals, 
generosity and kindliness and sym- 
pathy and help until you kill out the 
enmity and the rivalry. In the words 
of Paul, Overcome evil with good. 

What will you give your children ? 
[ know you will pour into their laps 
an abundance of the things that 
their little hearts desire. But let us 


we 
hope 


is impossible, 


go deepe 3 It is never too early in 
the life of a child to remember the 
time that comes so soon, when the 


child is round your feet no longer. 
What will you giveto the children? 
Give them first and before every- 
thing else, so that they can carry it 


with them their whole lives ‘ong, the 
memory of a happy home. More 


than any other inheritance is this, 
if you wish to keep the children 
loyal to you, loyal to the heavenly 
Father, loyal to the highest and 
sweetest and finest things of life. 
Create for them day by day and 
hour by hour such an atmosphere 
of blessedness in the home that they 


shall carry it with them as their 
most precious treasure th:oughout 
all their lives and all round the 
world. No boy, no girl. can ever 


come to be utterly bad who remem- 
bers only love and tenderness and 
unselfishness and sweetness as asso- 
ciated with father and mother in the 
old-time home. Give them manly 
and womanly example, give them 
training, give them the inspiration 


of devoted lives, give them these 
higher, deeper things. Do not care 


so much as to whether you are accu- 
mulating money, so that you can 
leave them a fortune. I really believe 
that the chances are against that’s 
being a blessing for a boy. But 
leave them an accumulated fortune 
of memories and inspirations and 
examp’es and hopes, so that they are 
rich in brain and heart and soul and 
service. Then, if you happen to leave 
them the fortune besides, if they have 
all these, the fortune will be shorn 
of its possibilities of evil, and will 
become an instrument of higher and 
nobler good. 

What will you give to your friends? 
Exchange gifts, if you please; but 
let me note two or three things, for, 
though they are commonplaces. they 
are the warp and the woof out of 
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which is woven the happiness or the 
misery of life. What will you give 
your friends? Give them your utter 
trust. Do you do that, or do you 
let them feel that they are watched 
and suspected? Give your friends 
such utter trust that you will never 
believe anything against them ex 
cept from their own lips. Whatever 
comes reported, put aside as the 
idle wind that you respect not, until 
you know from that friend himself. 
A friend is no friend unless you 
hold him by a tenture of utter, per- 
fect confidence. 

And then give your friends, give 
those in the whole circle of your 
love, the expression of your love 
and care now. I haveno objection 
to the Christmas present; but that 
is a mockery, worse than nothing, if 
it be not the expression of that 
which I care for a thousand times 
more. Why not give your friends 
that particular thing which is_ so 
many times more valuable—the at 
mosphere of love, of affection, of 
care? I believe that, perhaps, in 
our Puritan training we have become 
accustomed to over-repression ; for 
I know that any number of lives are 
hungering for a word of love, for an 
expression of care which is felt, 
which is really there, but which per 
haps we think it would be 
effusive to utter. Give your friends, 
then, the knowledge while they are 
living that you care for them. Do 
not be afraid that you will do them 
any harm. Do not keep your 
to turn into tears after they 
conscious of your affection. 

And now one thought at the close. 
There is one thing—the most 
precious or the most pernicious of all 

-there is one thing you must give, 
not only to your friends, but to 
your enemies; and that is the deep- 
est and highest thing in you—your- 
self. And you cannot give anything 
but yourself. You may try ever 
bard, you may succeed in cheating 
yourselves ; but you will not very 
long cheat anybody else. You earry 
round with you, and you express in 
your relations with other people in- 
evitably, in spite of yourselves, the 
deepest things in your heart and 
life. 

Do you remember a character in 
one of Hawthorne’s stories—a man 
fine-looking, with grand and im- 
posing presence, who always wore a 
smile and always spoke bland words, 
but who made an unpleasant im- 
pression in spite of himself upon 
everybody with whom he came in 
contact, and people used to wonder 
how it could be? They said he 
seems so kindly and so unselfish, so 
generous, that they blamed them- 
selves forthe impression which they 
received as they met him. One day 
he was found dead in his chair; and 
the character which he had tried to 
cover up by the forced smile and the 
effusive words stood out on his face 
—the expression of what he really 
was, a hard, selfish, bitter, ungener- 
ous man, This, I suppose, is Haw- 
thorne’s allegory of what is inevit- 
ably true in human life. We may 
try as much as we willto make any 
other impression, but inevitably in 
the long run we,give to people what 
weare. There is an influence around 
us beyond ourselves. You know 
what it I meet some people ; 
and the moral and spiritual ther- 
mometer goes down below zero in 
five minutes, in spite of myself. I 
meet other people; and I am con- 
scious that the climate has changed, 
and I am in the presence of summer 
heat and verdure and beauty—this 
in spite of the fact that the people 
try to be other than what they are. 

We must, then, give for good or 
for ill what we have got ourselves. 


over- 


love 


are un- 


SU 
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We can help God to lift this world, 
beautify and glorify it, or we may 
lower the type of human life round 
us, and take away the sum 
total of the world’s happiness and the 
world’s good. When we remember 
that the more we give of the noblest 


from 


things, the more we are and the more 
we have, and that happiness, like 
other things, increases as we scatter 
it, what motive can there be to lead 
us to do other than try to copy the 
divine image, listening to the words 
of Jesus where he says, ‘ Be ye there 
fore perfect, even as your father in 
heaven is perfect 
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triumphant 
of no party 


was q ite 


and maidens who had 
simplicity of the ¢ 
of Frankli I mace 
write to me, and they 


will do 
I shall t 


send the letter 
WEALTH and its readers wil ave this ke} 
hole thro igh which to see W ashington lite ] 


FROM COL. FREDERICK INGHAM, 


Washington, Friday 
My dear old friend : — 
llere 


} 
i€@ss 


with 
than you would suppose. 


we trouble 
Look for 
us in a snug little house at the third 
door on the southern 


have left 


are, 


side after you 


My 


than | 


Rhode Island avenue. 
the journey 
and as fo! 


wife bore better 


feared ; the children you 


would have said they had travelied 
all their lives. Washington is much 
you and | it, but 
that there is more of it. It is the 
paradise of bicyclers,and if anybody 
remembered anything everybody 
would bless Boss Shepard as much 
as they cursed him when you and I 
were here together. 

To you I will own that the swear 
ing-in and the rest of the first day 
was very exciting to me —‘ very pa- 
thetic,’ Alger would have said. In 
a fashion, of course, I ought to have 
felt green. I did not feel green; 
how could I—I who remember the 
old hall, and who go back as far as 
Winthrop in my recollections of the 
speakers? Reed, as you know, was 
an old friend, and with the magic of 
such men he recollected me, though 
we have not met since I shook hands 
with him at a stump meeting in Oak- 
side. But there were lots of men | 
knew, old army men. John Fosdick, 
who was really under me in Naples, 
came up and shook hands; it seems 
he is one of the new members from 
the mountains, I had pretty good 
luck in drawing a seat, and am sit- 
ting not far from where you and I 
recollect Vinton in the old House. 

It will be a good while before I 
cease talking about ‘the old hall.’ 
It was bad enough about hearing ; 
this is worse. Fortunately a new 
member like me has little enough to 
say; but I fancy that if 1 have any- 
thing to say, the voice which my 
cavalrymen heard when we were 
charging at Gordon’s will make it- 
self heard as far as is necessary here. 

Your wife will want to know about 
housekeeping. Housekeeping is, in 
a fashion, easier than it was at home. 
The truth is that Washington is a 
very simple place. People forget 
that there is a city going on here all 
the time, when Congress is not in 
session. The newspaper men in par- 
ticular forget that Congress is a sort 
of excrescence on the regular life of 
this city. How many times do you 
and your friends go up to the State 


what remember 


House in Boston when your legisla- 
ture is in session, and sit in the gal- 
lery and to the excellent 
speaking there? I would 
Spanish pistareen that vou have not 


listen 


bet a 


been there five times in ten years, | 
dare say your wife and your daugh- 
never went. Now, these 
pe ople in Washington, old-fashioned 


ters nice 


or new-fashioned, look on ( ongress 
look on the ar- 
Massachusetts 


deal 
rival of the 
ture, Ot 


a good as you 
Legisla- 
do not mean to 
that there are not people who 
want to get bills through. 
are 


course | 
Say 
There 
also people who have country 
cousins staying with them, who have 
to go down tothe gallery. Everybody 
knows the ropes up here at the Capi- 
tol, where | but four 
and 
as a well-to-do per 


am writing ; 


people out of five will let us go 
come, well, quite 
son in Lowell may live 
without ever going to 


country 


made unless she has some 
ViSItOTS. 


the 
hope 


1 am not for this 


and only 


sorry 


on 
} 


childrens account, 


that there may be enough of my old 
the Smithsonian andinthe 
War Department to welcome them to 
hospitality of the 
people 


friends at 


the really fine 


place, nice enough, whom 
they will like, and who I hope will 
like them, to make the winter worth 
while them. Indeed, I said to 


our old friend Rodoloff, who is here 


to 


in some undefined capacity from the 
government, that of all 
(America I would rather live 


Russian 
cities in 
in Washington than anywhere else. 
You know they have added to the 
old jo] 
to 
asked of 


ke of our boyhood. People 


used say that in Boston men 
1 stranger, ‘What does he 
New York, ‘How much 
’, in Philadelphia, ‘Who 
s grandfather?’ Now these 
Washington people say that here 
What can he do?’ This 


is true enough, and social order here 


know ’ ?, in 
is he worth 
was hi 


they ask, ‘ 


has a great deal to do with the recog 
nition of the real nobility or nota- 
bility of the present moment. Ask 
your wife toshow you Maud’s letter 
to her, and you will between 
the lines, some very good illustra- 
tions of this, which the girls have 
unconsciously got hold of already. 
As for politics, you will think you 
know as much as I do; very likely 
you do. At this writing I have no 
secrets to tell you. If they were 
real secrets, | probably should not 
tell you at all. 
comers to see how people in Wash- 
ington go and come with little 
reference to the President. You re- 
member how I almost knocked down 
that Englishman Matthews in your 
parlor when he called Cleveland ‘the 
ruler of this great nation.’ I told him 
that Cleveland never called himself 
‘the ruler of this great nation,’ and 
he knew that he was only the ser- 
vant in highest rank of this great 
nation. But really, here they do 
not seem to remember even that. I 
was here five days before I heard a 
human being refer to the President 
at all. A great deal of talk about 
the Speaker, and about the commit- 
tees of the Senate, and who should 
be chaplain and who shouldn’t be 
chaplain; but more talk, really, 
about the Pawlonia which was or 
was not in in the Capitol 
grounds, than there’ was about the 
occupant of the White House. I do 
not know whether this is an affec- 
tation ; certainly, things were not so 
in Tyler’s time, or in Polk’s, but 
what I say to you is sonow. The 
old rule always holds that in this 
city the Administration, gua Admin- 
istration, is always unpopular. It 
was so in Harrison's time, it was so 
in Polk’s time when you and I were 
here together; it isso always. If 


get, 


It is Curious to new- 


SO 


seed 


JANUARY 4, 18:6 


there is a rising sun or a sun 
near the horizon, people wo 
I dare say the 
gentlemen and ladies ar 
think they 


observers 


Preside nt 


are 
But 
without 
them. 1 believe you told 1 
Arthur broke through the « 
Jetferson’s 


other 


the obse rve 
VW ash ng 


BCS ON much le? 


time, and visits 


} 


\merican gentleman 
at dinner-parties and at 
parties. But I doubt if th 

will be accepted. I took 

dren up tothe State De 
other day, and I made the 
for us the old yellow code 
ence, as Jefferson establis 
believe there is even a tr 
itis in Jetterson’s haz 

of that I was not sure, h 
alike for 


F< rsome rea 


are so much 
years. 
they have not printed 
cent capital catalogue 


son papers For a dem 
democrats, it does show 
knowledge of the nece 
tte and of its clain 
that somebody 


the back ot 


puc 
wonder 
print it on 
guide bi ok. 

| or ourse lves, we al 


into line, 


and the girls w 
what day you must visit 
taries, what day you must ¢g 


Senators, what day to see 
the Supreme Court, and s 
I do not know yet 
as many womenfolk as | 


tainly shall. 


SO on. 


Mrs. Allston, you know 
she is, said to me the ot 
have just 


come trom 


where there were ten 


one of whom would ha 
fortune of any party 
city in America.” It 
gives the real charm t 


life. I have 


course, as 


the good 


a new member 
on any committee, except 
am the last man onthe | 
for Sweeping the Gravel Pat! 
the Navy Yard; so I am abl 
round with Polly and the git 
have not much experience 

tion, but I can at least lea 
Jane McCrea, our old friend 
gleside, who is the wife of 

ant secretary now, you know, t 
me frankly that she could 
Omaha the year 1 


round, 
need come to Washington 

a year, and that she could « 
sion an intelligent maid to ride 
and leave her cards where 

sirable on her husband’s 
that she should call, and 
thus could fulfil all her so« 
if she were a thousand miles 
This is an amusing enough t! 
say ; but in point of fact, 1! 


ial u 


see nice people you like to see then 


And the real charm of Washi 
is that nobody works, except 
emergency, after half-past three 
the afternoon. That is m 


T 


you can say of your dear bos! 
is more than any man witha 
on his shoulders dare 
York. People work hard en 
here from ten to half-past three 
they give the rest of thei 
society. Men do as well as 
and it is really the only city in 
ica known to me where th: 

any part in the real soc! 

the town. 

I have scribbled 
through two long roll-calls, ! 
very doubtful whether you hear! 
me in this philosophical ve 
this winter. But I will see 
children write to your, wife, ane 
you shall get some idea what 
all doing. 

Yours in haste, as always, 

FREDERICK INGHAM: 


Say 


y 


on 


that t 


pretty 


we are 
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WAR FOR VENEZUELA. 


sentiment is 


HE anti-war vigor- 
| ously expréssed by a corres- 
ndent of THE COMMONWEALTH 
whose etter we give below. Lest 


e should be a suspicion of party 
litics on the part of the writer of 
tter, it should be said that he 
been a supporter of Mr. Cleve- 
1 voted for him on the three 
candi 
the office of President. 


ns on which he wasa 


T 
Si the lexas, the 
Mexican war, the 


fugitive 


grabbing of 

yr on of the 
of the slave law, 
n our Congress has been so 


klessly hasty and savage as the 
several moves made lately to threaten 
repare for a war with England 

Spain itself is no more foreign to the 


Venezuela, 
and estima 


1 States than is 
England is a neat 
ympared with that mis 


experiment of a_ re} 


ghbor ¢ 
yublic 
ould possibly reach Venez 


ind is noreason for making 


1 part of North America. 

\ sail to London and back 
while carrying and sad 

g Caracas. In England the 

n is of all foreign popu- 

tions most like ours; the Eng- 
sh are most akin to us in language, 
ws, religion, politics, literature, 


civilization, 
sanness of govern 
Che common folk of Venez 
Petr 


political vol 


e, manufacturing, 
diness and cle 


ire as unlike us as are the 
ns \ enezuela is a 
and has 
m whatever upon us for inte 
n her favor 


th frequent eruptions, 


even Switzer 
the heart of Europe might as 
ask us to help her against 
istria in a dispute, and the P 


hs micht 


aris 
9 as properly have ap 
t grandfathers in 1791 
s may the Venezuelans to us. 

Monroe’ 


en colonizations in 


» Our 
Presi- 
$ warning against for 
our vicinity 
s no live application to this affair. 
[hat was at best but his view when 
shed, and his’ circumstances 

vere but remotely related to 
eveland’s. 
igh before Congress _ several 
first laid before it, has 

ever been turned into national law, 
h less has it neared the harbor 
and the powers 


Presi 


Monroe’s view, 


y 
i 


es since 


f international law 


f Europe, having just as good rights 
favor or to war upon Venezuela 
is we have, might rightly send us 


sitive repudiations of Monroe’s 
yn. More plausibly, indeed, 
we interfere in Africa to favor 
\byssinians against Italy's inex 
isable encroachment than to com 
| England to arbitrate away her 
ng held territory adjoining Venez 
ila. Compel England to turn over 
another government a population 
almost equal to that of the whole 
stateof Nevada! The idea that we 
are to dictate lines between 
untries ! 


In the 


foreign 
Astounding presumption! 
two Americas, with bays 
and islands, the English hold more 
square miles than we, and many of 
them as Close as bedfellows to ours 
What, then, have we todo against 
ier holding or even rightfully ac- 
iring ga few more in a Guiana claim? 
gi land j is setting up no new colony, 
seizing no new footing even in that 
remote region; and to hurry three 
intries, nobody knows how many 
more, into what W. T. Sherman 
alled Hell is too bad and brutish a 
deed for civilized men to tolerate. 


Z a Then suppose the war waged and 
ia ver; nobody is’ benefited; and 
= Worse, we should have for annoying 
<a Parasites all the little figments of re- 


publics that choose to insult a great 
a. and claim our protection. 
°wn! out with the unheard-of folly 
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IVORY SOAP 


and extravagance! Lord Salisbury 
has clearly the advantage of Secre- 
tary Olney in the facts of the contro 
versy and in the law of nations. The 
sensible move withdraw, 
back out, get out as decently as w 
may from a shameful position. Afte1 
New Year’s Day, when all this noise 
and insanity have had time 
when the voters, the 
rans, the men who pay the bulk of 
the taxes, the solid citizenship, all 
have been heard from, the rushers 
of this disgraceful hubbub will be as 
contemptible as they 
notorious. 


now is to 


C 


to cool. 


best of the vete 


hoped to be 


Chat ‘is what two of my neighbors 


think; and a canvass of the town 
would probably yield three out of 
four, if not nine out of ten, of the 
voters nearly agreed. Of the two, 


both have Republican leanings with 
out servile both are 
Yankees with descents of six genera 


partisanship ; 


tions; one has had the training of 
Yale, the other of Harvard; one is 


from southern Connecticut,the other 


from middle Maine: one has been 


judge of a city court,the other isa 


minister who has been twice in the 
service of the general government, 
in South Carolina and southwestern 


Colorado: both in their 
try have travelled widely, seen much 
of the ways and works of other men. 


If they do not know what 


own coun 


good citi 
zenship and good sense in civil gov 
ernment are, they want to learn. 
For them, no plunges into criminal 
wars; no Quixote hunts for tre 
reputations. put 
Washington James 


dropped their 


mendous They 


George against 
Monroe. 


luations of their pre 


Chey have 


va sent President 


and Secretary of State by fully fifty 
per centum Chey consider the evi 
dence given as ex / arte, the reason 


1? 


ing grossly pre judic ed the 
action at last false, 
dent. 


powers of } 


ground of 
arrogant, impu 
Chey would be glad to see the 
urope and Asia all re- 
Monroe absurdity and 
give England their moral support. 
J]. NELSON 
\ Salem Dec. 26, 


yudiate the 
| 


TRASK. 
1895 


I do not imagine that Mr. Trask 
intentionally misstates the situation 
or the real purport of the President's 
message; but he certainly writes 
with a misunderstanding, and when 


this is removed there will be found 
far less cause for alarm and indig 
nation. 

In the first place—as people have 
found out since Mr. Trask’s letter: 
was written—thereis no threat of 
war with England. In the second 
place, there is not and has not been 


an assumption on the part of the 
United States to dictate the lines of 
the boundary of foreign states. And 
in thethird place the principle for 
which the United States contends 
and which Mr. Cleveland sets forth 
in his message is far above and be 
yondany mere question of bound- 
ary. 

What is this principle? It is that 
on this continent--where, as Mr. 
Seward declared forty years ago and 
as Mr. Olney repeated a few weeks 


ago, ‘WE are sovereign’—justice and 
law, not force and arms, shall con- 
trol. It looksto the establishment 
of arbitration in the place of war: 
it makes for peace. 

In making application of this 
principle to the case of Venezuela, 
the United States has urged the 


right of that little republic to be 
heard before an impartial court on 
the question of boundary which 
Great Britain disputes. Is not this 
a right worth establishing on this 
continent, for all the little republics, 
black or white, Spanish or Portuguese 
or Anglo-Saxon? 


FREDERICK E. GOODRICH. 
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The muddy tinge of 
table cloths just from the 
will cost little, 
Soap. 

THe Pr 


& Gamace Co., Cin'ta. 


shirts, 


handkerchiefs, napkins, and 


wash, is often from the poor soap. It 
if any more, to have them washed with Ivory 
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rhomas. Boston and New York: Hou 
ton, Mittlin & Co. 


WHIFFS FROM WILD MEADOWS By Sam 
Walter Foss Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
The profounder poems of Miss 

Thomas, and her prose essays, have 

the Grecian touch-—not heavy, 

though serious. In the Young 

World is a collection of playful 

verses, for the most part; and yet 

these fancies, too borne swan-like 
on the waters of reflection 
Ride double, swan and shadow 
The table of contents is divided 
into four parts. Part I, Sylvia and 


the Flowers, opens with a conversa 
and her mother, 
Induction to a 
In this Sylvia and other 
children, withthe flower-elvesand gar- 
den-gossips, dressed in character, 
take part. The play is not for 
action, but to be recited As the 
fairies’ minstrel, perhaps no contem- 
porary American poet is more sug- 
gestive than Miss Thomas; but Jane 
Barlow, from her Celtic countryside, 
has written a prose sketch or two 
about the ‘good people,’ which seems 
vividly dramatic, and among the 
earlier leaves of America’s anthol- 
ogy you may find one little classic of 
this sort, The Culprit Fay. Miss 
Thomas’s drama of the flowers is not 
so spirited or so well-achieved as 
Drake’s fairy epic, but his gossamer 
lines are nearly matched in one or 
two places, like this: 


tion between Sylvia 
which serves as the 


flower-play. 


Go, Trim, 
And bring a diamond goblet filled up to the 
brim 
With honeysuckle-dew we 
night, 
See that the dew has not stood in the light; 
First, strain it well, according to the rule; 
Then drop a tiny starbeam in, to make it 
cool 


The 


about 


caught last 


other three 
sixty short 
according to 
season 


parts comprise 
poems, disposed 
their character and 
These parts are headed: 
Under Green Boughs, When Winter 


Comes, and What’s My Thought 
Like? But it is surely a misnomer 
and a mésalliance, to include some 
of the poems that are here included 
in a volume of verse _ professed- 
ly for Us Children, whether chil- 
dren in years or of a larger 
growth, and entitled In the Young 
World. One might as well call Ein 
Fichtenbaum steht einsam a poem 


for the child de facto or the grown-up 
child de jure, as this, entitled The 
Feud of Land and Sea, which has 
more of Heine’s temper than Miss 
Thomas often shows: 


Ag yhee pha vee ve yor y49 ve Pa 
4 WES UT NM WS UE US UM AS 
dep pekerercer as 
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[WO BOOKS OF POEMS. The Ocean and the Land made peace, 

And each one senta token, 
IN THE YOUN W oORLD By Edith M 


Chat their new friendship might increase, 
Their faith be kept unbroken. 


Che gentle Land sent meadow-sweet 
Upon a hurrying brook, 

And laid it at the gray king’s feet 
His waves the gift uptook. 


The Sea a wreath of seaweed tossed 
ar inland on the tide; 

Its salty kiss was keen as frost 
The grass-blade shrank and died! 


The Land then sent a painted moth, 
Borne out upon the breeze ; 

The Ocean sprites with chains of froth 
Che lovely waif did teas: 


Che Sea sent back a s¢ allop shell, 
Ihe shell an osprey bore ; 

rhe I sived it where 
Upon a mossy floor. 


rand rec 


it fell, 


The Land then sent a noble tree, 
That crowned a river-bank ; 

The laden stream into the Sea 
With weary murmurs sank 


The Sea returned a broken spa 
("T was once the forests’ pride !) 
The Land reproached him from afar, 
And all her forests sighed . 


** Such cruel gifts as thou dost send, 
As thou dost send to me 

How can I longer be thy friend, 
Thou bitter, bitter Sea!’”’ 


There is not here the awful terseness 
of Heine ; and the not knowirfg just 
when to stop and where to cut out isa 


fault that is all the more appa- 
rent in work otherwise severe and 
noble. For various reasons, 
the final stanza of _ several 


strong poems in this book add not 
strength but weakness. In the one 
called Instinct, the final stanza is 
prosaic, because it generalizes on 
the theme just rounded to a fit- 
ting close; in Raleigh Bellsand The 
Small Hours, the final s‘anza am- 
plifies without intensifying the 
theme ; and this is also trae of Lit- 
tle Friends in Fairyland, except that 
these verses should include the 
opening couplet of the final stanza. 

But as one sits back to turn the 
leaves again, the mood for grave dis- 
cussion passes, and he is caught by 
line on line of cheery, simple-flowing 
measures, and set down once more 
in the young world. 


There is mischief in the Moon 
When she shows herself in daytime, 
Laughing mouth and quizzing eye ! 
All the livelong afternoon 
She had spoiled my brave boy’s pla 
Watching, watching like 


ytime, 
a spy! 


Though close down he pu'led his hat, 


Still the Moon kept up her per ping 
Through its ragged, ravele ! brim : 


Then his heart went pit-a pat, 


Up his back the chills were creeping ; 
All the more she laughed at him! 


In a bush he hid his head ; 
She looked through the leafy spaces, 
Smiling !— * Still I see you, sir!” 


Then he hid behind the shed, 
3ut the Moon was making faces 
When he dared to peep at her. 
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So all around, around, around, 
The laughing Moon pursued him lightly, 
And searched out every hiding-place 
His mother in the house he found; 
He caught her hand and held it tightly 
And then the Moon gave up the chase! 
Walter Foss, Back 
Poems were reviewed in 
COMMONWEALTH at Christmas- 
time last year, has opened up 
another lead of the homely 
ore, which assays a fair amount of 
gold with the slog. Here is a nug- 
get or twoto delight in 


Sam whose 


Country 
‘TH! 


same 


And now, my quiet friend, said he, 
How is it you’re resigned 

To live here ’neat’ this apple tres 
With a contented mind? 

Why, my back yard, he made reply, 
Half serious and half gay, 

It ‘ wanders through eternity,’ 
And spans the Milky Way. 


The slime of pre historic seas : 
he silt from nature’s fountains 

Borne down through long eternities 
From prehistoric mountain 

The interstellar sediment 
From unborn planets driftee, 

Are all within my back yard blent, 
And sorted, mixed, and sifted 


The lime from some old saurian’s bones 
Now feeds my young tomat 

Ihe dust of old volcanic stones 
Makes sweet my new tomatoes ; 

My parsnip draw their vital force, 
My grapes their luscious blood, 

From space beyond the solar course, 
And time beyond the flood. 


And, while I watch a flower- bell 
To springtime’s air unfurled, 

I face the great insoluble 
Old riddle of the world 

While in my yard I feel the spells 
That come from earth and sky, 

I'm bosomed deep in miracles, 
And lapped in mystery. 


\h, said the traveler, though I span 
The world from here to 
You are a wider-traveled man 
Indeed you are—than | 


Siam, 


am. 

whole claim, 
however, by these sample nuggets, 
would be rather sharp 
though there are others as good, and 
the distinctions between bad, better, 
and are often hard to make; 
for homespun philosophy in rime and 
whimsical conceits set dancing toa 
rhythmic may have a 
meritorious place and function with 
out the too-ambitioustitle —‘ poetry.’ 
If Ben Franklin, for instance, who 
was not a poet, had been blessed 
with Yankee sprightliness instead of 
his Philadelphia double chin, his 
comfortable girth and sturdy calves, 
no doubt he would have waltzed off 
into like Foss’s, and let the 
world somehow worry along without 
Poor Richard's non-fantastic prov- 
erbs. As it was, he did perform an 
occasional elephantine couplet, such 


To dispose of the 


practice ; 
best 


measure 


verse 


as 
Vessels large may venture more; 
But little boats sheuld keep near shore. 
Perhaps by nourishing the Yan- 
kee keenness that was congenital 
with him and showed in his penetrat- 
ing eye for the main chance, he 
would have become not only spright- 
lier but more venturesome; and in 
stead of urging timid folks to ‘keep 
near shore,’ he’d put the figure 
roundabout, as Foss does here 
An’ so I say, wade in, young man, 
An’ though yer nerve is weak, 

An’ though yer tremble like a leaf, 
An’ feel yer lack of cheek, 

Go wade right in among the crowd, 
An’ ev ery current stem ; 

You'll fin’ they ’re jest ez scat of you 
Ez you are scat of them. 

The publishers put out this vol- 
ume in much better form than Back- 
Country Poems. Its illustrations 
are not gross, but have the light 
suggestiveness of well-made pen-and- 
ink drawings. The press-work is 
uncommonly clean, from new type, 
on very good paper; and the tone 
of the cover is dark-green on a pure 
white background, with gold letters 
and tooling. 

WALTER STORRS BIGELOW. 
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THE Cup OF TREMBLING, AND 
TALES. By Mary Hallock Foote. 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
The Cup of Trembling stands first 

of the four short stories in this vol- 

ume. Its scene is the Colorado 
mining-district that Mary Hallock 

Foote had already made familiar 

the Coeur d’Aléne. It is a 

breathing tale with a 


living, 
theme in- 
tensely and swiftly tragic, and cul- 
minates in the remorse that 
and always follow 
hours or days of 
erick, the 
one-act 


follows 
must moments, 

Mav 
another 

third, 
darkens 
it throughout, turns cheery at the 
lale fourth, the Trumpeter, 
like one and two, ends in a pathetic 
death. 


guilty joy. 
tale, is 
but the 
shadow 


second 
tragedy ; 
though a dreadful 


close. 


These all sustain the high reputa 
Mary Hallock 
writer of the purest English, and as 
a poet in 


tion of Foote as a 


susceptibility to color, 
real oO! 
imagined moral significance. As a 


light and sounds, and their 


her ‘situations’ are 
but 


dialogue, and 


story-writer, 


strong and original she lacks 


dramatic ease in her 
touch is somewhat o’erwrought when 


she lightly turns to thoughts of love 


AN OLp NEw ENGLAND 
Child. 7 New 


Frank 
Charles 


TOWN By 


Samuel York 


Scribner’s Sons 

These are sketchesof ‘life, scenery, 
character,’ dedicated to‘The Eunice 
Dennie Burr the 
Daughters of the Per 
petuating the Old New 
Spirit of rhe 
frontispiece, a photogravure of 
M. Sherman in high 
collared dress-coat and white stock, 
with a quill pen in one hand and a 
manuscript in the other, 
lends an aspect of old school dignity 
to the whole 

The preface explains that this 
volume comprises a course of lect- 
ures upon historic Fairfield, Con 
necticut. It is a chronicle in which 
those plain results of searching toil 
which are the historian’s treasure 
are touched here and there and 
greatly brightened by poetic fancy 
and a wholesome humor. Mr. Child 
first pictures the site of Fairfield as 
it must have appeared unbuilt upon 
and un laid-out, to the wearied eyes 
ofthe immigrants from Windsor in 
1639, only nine years after the set- 
tlement of Boston. These immi 
grants were followed in succession 
by a band from Watertown and still 
another from Concord. They 
embodied, the author says, “three 
ecclesiastical tendencies’’— Inde- 
pendent, Presbyterian, and Church 
of England. Here they blended, 
and were softened and freshened and 
modified by the new conditions of 
natural and social life of an old 
New England town. From such 
stock came the grafted ancestry of 
Roger Sherman, Aaron Burr, Pro- 
fessor Silliman, President Dwight, 
and other men of good or evil 
power, but men of power still, in the 
development of America. 

The burning of Fairfield by the 
British under General Tryon forms 
a lifelike, though plainly-told chap- 
ter byitself. At that time Fairfield 
was already one hundred and forty 
years old, and ‘evidences of refine- 
ment and prosperity were scattered 
all through the place.’ After this 
was the long period of convales- 
cence in which poverty could not 
stay the course of intellectual ed- 
ucation which has always been the 
just pride of New England. 

In the chapter on Roger Minot 
Sherman, whom Gideon Welles once 
declared to be Daniel Webster’s one 
peer as alawyer in New England, an 


Chapter of 
Revolution, 
lime and 
lime Patriotism,’ 


Judge Roger 


sheet of 


anecdote is told that well illustrates 
his sturdy legal reputation. A Con- 
neticut lawyer had obtained Sher 
man’s opinion advising that in a 
certain suit he had ‘no case.’ But 
he took this document and wrote on 
the outside of it Minot 
Sherman’s Opinion’ and put it on 
his table where the 

sel, an eminent New 
could see it. 


‘ Roger 
opposing coun 
York lawyer, 

Che name caught the 
New York lawyer, who 
learned friend on the 
having got Sherman's 
acting He 
much frightened, for he 
supposed Sherman had 
opinion favorable to his antagonist, 


eye of the 
thought his 
other side, 
opinion, was upon it. 
was very 
given an 
and so he settled the suit on easy 
terms 
A chapter on 
and Rural 
brightly if 
written book an 
1] how 


Historic Memories 
Inspirations closes this 
not sO very logically 
interesting, and 
who sha record 


Say 


; important 
of the days that are no more, whose 
I purify 1 


influences ana 
the less simple days that 


strengthen 


ire 


Han 


al 


In Rose of Dutcher's 
Hamlin Garland has 
novel of Western life 
dreary and desolate of atmosphere 


than the most of his 


Covully, 
given us a 
much less 
preceding 
stories. 

John Dutcher, the father of 
is a prosperous farmer, whose pla« id 


Rose, 


life is disturbed by no overdue 


mortgage or other threatening evil 
He tenderly rears his only child 
Rose, left motherless at an early 
age. Her habit of 
him her 
contamination 


life 


confiding 


saves from much of the 


inseparable from 
well as 
beautiful 


passiona e&, yet 


country western as 


eastern. 


She grows up, a 
t 


young ; 

with a thirst for knowledge. 
“Do you want to go to 

University ?”’ 


girl, pure, 
f the 
asks a dox tor 
Madison, visiting her school. 


rom 


“Yes, sir, I do.’ 

“Why?” 

aie 2 because 
all I can.” 

She 1s graduated from the State 
University at Madisen. Though 
she has several offers, and though 
more than once her heart is touched, 
she escapes matrimony.’ But 
intend to settle down in 
the new house which her father has 
built for her. She means to write 
books, to publish her poetry, per 
haps. With an allowance of ten 
dollars a week from her father, she 
goes to Chicago to see the world. 
The school-friend, whom she _ has 
joined at acheap boarding-house, 
raves to her face about her beauty. 
She makes a great impression on 
the half-Bohemian, half fashiona- 
ble friends of Dr. Isabel Herrick to 
whom she has brought letters of 
introduction. She her heart 
to one of these, an editor, who has 
shown her the crudity of her early 
literary work. He sees great prom- 
ise in her, and in the summer after 
her return home she begins to write 
really good poetry. When Warren 
Mason, the editor, proposes mar- 
riage in a strange letter, she tele- 
graphs to him to come to her at 
once. 

‘*Whoso weds me, weds sorrow,” 
he writes, and he tells her what he 
Shall expect from a wife and what 
he will give her. 

“If at any time I find a woman 
whom I feel I should iive with 
rather than with you, I shall tell you 
of her with perfect frankness. 

On the other hand, let me say I 
exact nothing from you. I do not 
require you to cook for me, nor keep 


I want to know 


she 
does not 


loses 
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house for me. 
to cease your 
at any time, and « 
perfectly free to le 
any other man comes 
happier than J.’ 


You are 


assoc! it 


R » herself | 
NUSC MCirsell ids 


about marriage, and 
of Mason's offer 
any wish that he 
frank. 
Rose o Dutcher 


listinct advance or 


alist 
prec eding work 

Its centre of inter¢ 
of dubious morality, 
outlines it is a gre 


life. 


S¢ riptions are alj 


temporary 


more than photograp! 
ing the force and 
storm on Lake 
aried aspects 
Wis onsin Cooll 
sharply defined 


tiousness, too, ' 


is seldom tit 


fighting and resisti 
In his 
Garland is 
they lack, it is hard 
not quit 


what stuf 


no 
aD 
charac ter 


at his 


people are 
tells us of 
their words and 
belie them. 

Because it is unpr 
of Dutcher’s Co 
est more firmly 
ind’s combat 


Although it 1 


= 


Garl 
tales. 
certain harbinger 

for American nove 
that Mr. Gar 
do something strong 


HELE» 


promise 


he AMAZIN Ma 

Meredith New 

ners Sons 

Meredith’s no 
adapted to serial 
magazines. varticul 
for this 
Marriage, which 
in Scribner's during 
It was impossil 


purpese 1S 
has 


year. 
tice to the story, to app! 
to see its parts in the 
tion. Just 
to recall the events of 
month’s instalment, 
terest in the story to g 
of the difficulties of the 
language; in other 
the story began to m 
As a result, the book g 
now that it appears « 
The Amazing Mar: 
of Meredith’s strong 
Though not as pleasing 
incident as Lord Orm 
Aminta it is far super 
opment of character 
simple and may be br 
ized as follows: Lord 
the richest nobleman 
met at a dance in Baden, 
Jane Kirby, an unconven'! 
daughter of English 
reared in the mount 
Austrian Tyrol. Lor 
was hopelessly in lov 
etta Fakenham, the 
in England. Piqued 
ment at her hands, 
moment, Fleetwood 
the hand of Carinthia | 
quadrille. She accepte 
their first meeting, and 
him again till she marr 
months later, Almost 


as one Ss mel 


him [¥ 


mmediass, 
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ceremony Fleetwood de- 
bride. Fora long time 
in him faithfully, in 
ng her on her wed 
loved 


the 
his 

ved 
his leavi 
since sne 
man she conceived 
born. In anxiety 
-aring his father hated 
him, orew 

Lord 
time was 
and began 
chance he 
women 


A passion- 

ideal 

\ son was 

son, fe 

1 would 

ind 
He 


~ 


steal she 


mistrust Fleet 


} 
' +} 


1 same 


drawn to her, 
lat by 
jewel 


among 


oda 
a reconcl thout 
ry Lhe - 


id pt 


iation w 
two 
nigh 


final 


ase between 

well 

The 
by 
than 


the situa 


rsons Was 
djustment. 
about 


brought acci 


chances rather by 


e compulsion of 


rather the 
} had to close 


that he 
pages 


ted by his publishers, 


n about two , being 


and 

4 
shown himself, in 
character of Carinthia, 
among modern authors. 


the 
int 
in her part in the Amazing 
lat 


romantik 


we must remember tl 


in exceptionally 
without 


She had 


a wholly 


it ot 
wn 


ynata gir 
the world. 
iny men but 


and 


er and hi 


her 
her ideas of 
isband were a 
idyllic When 
at her first ball 
handsome 


d 


an 


aske 
by 
young 
, she supposed that he was the 
that her 
between 


ind 


nce 


men 
and 


among 
p iinted ; 
ind 

er whole 


awe she him 
heart. Her 

to realize 
lly he treated her, and much 


gave 
proud 
slow how 


was 


first she laid to English 

sto being a stranger in that 
irk land. When she did see what 
tal mistake she had made in her 
ige, she bore herself in a 
worthy of the Countess of 
twood. She never yielded an 
her convictions of duty to 


rself, her brother, her son and her 
In her, Meredith 
le woman. 


5 ¢ VOWS. 


ited a nob 


character 
The 
his extraordinary 
n marrying Carinthia: “He 

as renowned and unrivalled as the 
ur Stainless honor: the one 
ng man of his word. He had 
roken it —and never would. 

his distinction among 
In that a man is princely 
The nobility of 

Earl of Fleetwood, 
nobility of common 

by all that is holy he 
iys for his distinction! ”’ When it 
given, he irrevocably, 
lé ‘prisoner of his word.’ 
not mean to _ propose. 

| away by the fresh mountain 
farm of reckless from 


Fleetwood’s a 


following 


iS 
of opposites. 


iue to 


es ye 


was 
ig princes. 
vard Russett, 
the 
DIeS But 


isses 


i is 
y, tl 
d 


of Carinthia, 
ted love for Henrietta, he 


r¢ knew what he did or said 
nad found too late that he was 
edged. His pride in his word 
was fat illy strengthened by jealousy 


a il 


g of the marriage of Hen- 


ta to Carinthia’s brother. He 

shed blindly to the altar to escape 
te tta’s sneer of ‘ Not even true 
Ons w ord ! 


When he had married Carinthia 
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her as the Coun 
he 


his 


and acknowledged 
tess of Fleetwood 
pledge 
done. 
trapping 
marriage. 
the 
womanliness 


considered his 
duty by he 
her for en 
an unwilling 
him 


redeemed, 
And he hated 
him into 
As 


matchless 


chance showed 
courage, serenity 
of Carinthia he 
ened toward her, and made overtures 
for a He 
tainly characte! 
and 


and 


sott- 


was 
ith 
mingled, 


reconciliation. 
in 


cel 
bad 


} 
and 


weak 


oY od strangely 
ine how 


only occasion could determ 


he would act. At times diabolical 
in his heartlessness, he could at 
other moments be lovable and almost 
penitent 

One of the strongest, quaintest 
characters is the book in Carinthia’s 
father, the ‘Old Buccaneer,’ Cap 
tain Kerby Fearless in battle o1 
storm, hero of many a wild adven 
ture, he had a falling out with the 
Admit lity and left the service He 
e| yped with the Countess of Cressett, 
one of the beauties of the time, and 
brought up their two children in 
Austria Although he died before 
the Amazing Marriage took place, 
and does not appear in person in 
the main part of the story, yet his 
personali ; dominates the book, and 
serves to explain his daughter’s 


character as nothing else “‘ooald. 


Several other characters have vital 
ity and a distinct personality: Chil 
lon John Kirby, brother of Carin 
thia: his wife, the worldly. beautiful 
Henrietta: Goward Woodseer, the 
tramp philosopher, worshipper of 
nature and friend of Fleetwood ; and 
the Maid Madge, ‘a prize fighter’s 
lass.’ loval and devoted to the Coun 
tess. Besides thes there are a 
swarm of satellites that do not pos 
sess much individual life, yet serve 
as bac kgro ind 

[he Amazing Marriage pos 
sesses strength and rugged vitality. 
rhe author is not obliged to explain 
the actions of his charaeters, nor 
can the reviewer They are alive, 
and as little amenable to law in 
their acts as the rest of us. With 
live actors of a drama we cannot 
exact finality of judgment. Brown 
ing concludes his greatest exposi 
tion of character, the Ring and the 
Book 

‘ Learn one lesson hence 

Of many which whatever lives should teach 
This lesson, that our human speech is 

naught, 
Our human testimony false, our fame 
\r iman estimation words and wind 


In closing this very different study 


of human action, Meredith hits 
pretty near the same mark, saying 
‘Character must ever be a mystery, 
only to be explained in some degree 
by conduct: and that is very depend 


ent upon accident.’ R. E. 1 


OCCASIONAL AND MEMORIAL Days, by the 
the Very Reverend A. K. H. Boyd, D. D 
LL. D., London and New York Long 
mans, Green aad ( 

Once more we have proof that 
the religious spirit is not obsolete, 
in the appearance of this book of 
sermons, which the publishers would 
not issue if they had fears of no 
market for this class of wares. And 
any thoughtful reader will find in 
the work before us much to attract 
and interest him. The author has 
sent out many other messages, the 


being 
Pat 
popular a 


best known of them 
the Recreations of a ( 
son, which 
number of y The of 
these discourses are general rather 
than theological, if we can be 
mitted to make a distinction like 
that in a class of writing all of 
which is theological ; and, not being 
cast into the formal sermonic mould, 
they charm oneasthe wise counsels of 


possibly 
‘ountry 
was very 


ears ago. most 


per- 





a teacher who has seen much of life, | 


and understands its yearnings and 
how to satisfy them. The author 
does not seek tobe brilliant, with 


the spirit that would set off fireworks 


in a convent in order to stir a sensa- 


tion; buthe does furnish gems of 
thought which sparkle with the 
radiance of truth well expressed. 
Much of the tone is gently medita- 


tive, with here and there touches of 


pathos. 


addresses are links 
the Annual 
Sons of the Clergy, 
This Minis- | 
before the General 
Church of Scotland; 
preached at the | 
the new St. Cuth- | 
Edinburgh; and the address | 
on Retrospect Prospect, 
fell to the lot of Dr. Boyd 
the General Assembly. 
regation which heard these 


the 
‘at past, 
to the 
first in the 

delivered 

rly of the 
Dedication, 


Some ot 


toag such as 
Discourse 
the 


try, 


book ° 


\sseml 
the 
consecration of 
bert’s, 
and given 
when it 
to dissolve 


Che cong 
discourses for the first time will be glad 


inleck. Years after he reminded 
the Queen’s Chaplain of the fact, 
but Macleod replied somewhat | 
brusquely that he had never in 
life preached there. It had been a 
but he had 


) I } 


to possess these reminders of such 
occasions, and the rest of us cannot 
read the book without, receiving 
profit. 
The author gives a neat touch on 
1e power of a eat occasion to | 
carry a preacher quite outside | 
himself. He had first heard Dr. | 
Norman Macleod preach at Auch | 


his 
ereat arance, 
forgotte n it. (p 

(nd there is 
told in The 
the new St. 


on the 


appe clean 

an 
Dedication, 

Cuthbert’s 

ground occupied by the 

for lve 
ot. 


fact 
(p. 25) ot 
that it stands 


intere sting 


same 
church 
the 


first ( 


twe hundred 
Cuthbert’s 
hristian gathering 
Scotland. When the old 
the Middle A was torn 
hundred twenty y 
the 1 ' 

new ; 


ears, 
the 

in 
church of 


y 
first being 


plac Cc 
ges down, a 
and 
of old structure 
the and in 
latest rebuilding every stone of 
edifice was also utilized.in the 
ent edifice, with all its modern 
pointments and improvements, 
Preachers have often 
that the best use 
old sermons was to warm the 
but if Dr. Boyd 
kind, which have 
will do the public 


ears ago, 


every stone was 
the 
that 
pres 
ap 


rebuilt into 


been 
of 


re 
their 
house, 
of this 
seen print, he 
favor by giving 
them to his publishers. M. 


minded 
has more 
not 


BRAHAM LINCOLN’sS § 


PEECHE 
New 


Com 


York: 


ed by hittenden 
Dodd. Mead & Cx 
While 
Mr. Lincoln 
doubtless 


much has 
n the 
more 


of 
years, 

con- 
understand 
ing of this man has been made than 
a proper selection from his speeches 
and writings ina single volume of 
convenient readable form. His co] 
lected works including his speeches 
in ¢ his political debates, 


written 

last four 
valuable 

accurate 


been 


no 


tribution to an 


ongress, 


and his official papers would fill 
several large volumes. Mr. Chit- 
tenden, ex-secretary of the Treas- 
ury has made a selection from the 


speeches of Abraham Lincoln which 
will interest the reader and 
him to form an accurate estimate 
of their great author. In reading 
the later speeches one is anew im- 
pressed with the stern, forceful and 
clear style in which Mr. Lincoln ex- 
pressed what was with him a con- 
viction. 


enable 


Early in outh, Lincoln had 
committed to memory large portions 


of the Bible and _ Shakespeare. 


his y 
/ 


When he appeared before the people 
by 


he moved them 


his scriptural 
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allusions—in those days the Bible 
was better known than it is today— 
as wellas his rare fund of originality. 
His study of Shakespeare and the 
Bible shaped his language and 
moulded his thought. His study of 
slavery helped to shape the form of 
his writings and speeches. Mr. 
Lincoln began his study of slavery 
with the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, the commencement of 
its legislative history. ‘The thorough- 
ness of his investigation may be seen 
in his Cooper Institutespeechin New 
York in 1860, wherein he traced the 
opinions of a majority of the mem- 
bers of the first Constitutional Con 
vention on the subject of slavery. 
Step by step he followed that his 
tory—there was public man 
whose votes or speeches escaped his 
search. But it was only after 
ture deliberation that he reached 
the conclusion which made him the 
President of the United States; 
F. F. M’L. 


no 


ma 


\ MONK oF 
of Jeanne 


\ romance of the days 


into english from 


FELIX 
D'Are 
the manuscript in the Scots College of 
Andrew Lang 
Longmans, Green & Co 


done 


Ratisbone. By New York 

Tales of Joan of Arc, told by her 
associates, be epidemic. 
Here is the story of the Maid from 
the standpoint of a Scotch monk, 
Norman Leslie, who served 
her banner, witnessed her 
and defeats and remained 
to the last. 

Into this story so familiar to us 
a the romance of the 
monk’s for Elliot, a Scotch 
lass, who accompanied the Maid of 
Orleans, from the beginning of her 
All the details of the Maid’s 
final betrayal into the hands of he: 
enemies, through the treachery of 
Brother Thomas, a villian disguised 
as a Brother of the Order of St. 
Francis of Assisi, greatly add to the 
interest of the book. 
is attractively bound the design 
on the cover representing the banner 
carried by Joan of Arc, as described 
therein. 


seem to 


under 
victories 


with her 


woven 
love 


career, 


The. volume 


fHE AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 

The activity of The American 
Book Company may be gauged by 
the fact that during the past month 
upwards of a dozen volumes have 
issued from its press, devoted to in 
struction, representative of widely 
different fields of learning from the 
consideration of the writings of the 
ancient Greeks or the modern Ger 
man light literature to new depart 
ures in music or in the sciences. 

Of the former class three volumes 
and a pamphlet are presented, the 
First Greek Book by Clarence W. 
Gleason and Caroline S. Atherton, 
Latin Lessons by Mr. E. W. Coy, 
The Lives of Cornelius Nepos by 
Thomas bk. Lindsay and _ Stories 
from Aulus Gellius, prepared by Prof. 
Charles Knapp of Barnard College, 
NewYork. Thestanding of theauthors 
is sufficient guarantee of the quality 
of these works. Mr. Gleason and 
Miss Atherton are well known 
through their connection with the 
Roxbury Latin School, and _ the vol- 
ume is one based on their experi- 
ences in this most excellent institu- 
tion. It needs therefore no argu- 
ment to prove that it is practical 
and embodies the most advanced 
ideas in methods of instruction. 
The dominant idea is that Greek is 
to be translated into English, and 
the exercises and method support 
this idea. There are also some in- 
novations in the order of presenta- 
tion of the different elements of 
Greek grammar, which seem to be 
philosophical in their nature. The 


writers acknowledge the courtesy 
of Mr. W. C, Collar, principal of the 
school, who has made suggestions as 
to the methods and given attention 
to the proofs, and who is himself in 
evidence in a brief introduction. 
Mr. Coy, well known in Cincin 
nati and the West, intends his Latin 
Lessons for the first year’s course. 
His method is to take advantage of 
what the pupil has already acquired. 
He therefore presents Latin as a 
language which relation 
ships to English, and advantage of 
these relationships is taken from the 
very outset. In the exercises the 
language is treated much as_ the 
modern ones are, and the student 
gains a knowledge of the language 
rather than of artificial forms which 
can be of but little use in the work 
of translation. Cornelius Nepos has 
had many than the 
proverbial cat,sothat one can hardly 
expect much of novelty or sensation 


has some 


lives, far more 


them. 
Prof. Lindsay, who is connected with 


in a new consideration of 
our own Boston University, has used 
model the the 


revisions, and further 


as his very best of 
has 
work bya 
consideration of the recent literature 
pertaining to Nepos, 

The 
pensively presented, being in paper 
covers. A i 


German 


improved his judicious 


Stories from Gellius are inex 


selec ions 18 
work, the 
printed and 


score of 
given, suitable for class 
volume being clearly 
well annotated. 

In the German language there are 
a number of The first 


German 


new works. 

is acomprehensive view of 
entitled 

Deutschen Litteratur 
prepared by Prof. I. 
Normal College of the State of 
York, and isa brief 
rise history of 


literature Bilder aus det 
his has been 
the 
New 
the 


litera 


Keller of 


review of 
and German 
ture. It begins with a consideration 
of the language itself, showing the 
relationships between the German 
and the allied languages, ancient 
and modern, and comes then to a re 
view of the literature of the olden 
time, in the twelfth to the fourteenth 
century. ‘The successive periods of 
literature are then discussed down to 
the present day, although of course 
one could not expect in such small 
compass that’ the details of the very 
recent writings could be given. The 
view is a comprehensive one, one 
suited to the student or the general 
reader, who is of course able to read 
the language. 

Two new volumes of the modern 
German series of the American Book 
Co. present Herr Omnia by Seidel 
and Traumereien by Volkmann,both 
of them excellent examples of the 
shorter stories of recent writers. The 
volumes neat in typography, 
making the Schwalbacher 
type and admirably adapted either 
for the school or the library. 

Among the volumes which are 
strictly text-books for teaching pur- 
poses, mention should be made of 
five new readers. There is an ef- 
fort made in these volumes to step 
aside from the stereotyped reader, 
ana to supply entertaining and in- 
structive pieces for the different 
grades. The series is termed the 
Eclectic Readers, and in the lowest 
grade the book has the special title, 
Stories for Children. The volume 
isin touch with the times, and such 
recent writers as E. E. Hale and 
Robert Louis Stevenson find place 
there beside Bunyan, Shakespeare 
and the hypothetical sop. For 
older scholars, there are Old Greek 
Stories and Fairy Stories and Fables, 
and two volumes of American tales. 
The two first named books have been 
prepared and edited by James Bald- 
win, and the American books by Ed. 
ward Eggleston, who has adopted 


are 
use of 
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for his titles, Stories of Great Ameri- 
cans for Little Americans, and 
American Life and Adventure. 

In the department of music atten- 
tion should be called to the Natural 
Music Series, prepared by F. H. Rip 
ley and Thomas Tapper. ‘There are 
six volumes altogether, one of them 
a primer and the others readers of in 
difficulty. the 
numbers of the earlier grades are 
parts of concerted and ap 
pear later in their proper relations to 
others, in duets 


creasing Some of 


songs, 


trios and quartettes. 
The selections and original pieces 
seem to be of excellent quality, and 
the behind them the 
local reputation of the authors and 
compilers. i 
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of rules by guided if play, 
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example hands played with great 
the 
League. Mr. Fos 
hands, not to 
but to 
done by 
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The 


most 


care by sixteen members of 
American Whist 
ter has studied 

what 
make out 
the best 
favorable 


these 


see should be done, 


what actually is 

players under most 

conditions. hands 

plaved were for the 

lected from examples of 
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( onsidered 


part se 


what 


was 


good whist thirty or 


forty years ago They were not as 


lhey 
lack the dash. the brilliancy and the 


well olayed as originally. 
directness of purpose that characte 
ize the earlier game 


Mr. the 
new plays that have been devised by 


Foster comments on all 


clubs here and there, and closes his 
little book with a satisfactory index 
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Wild Rose by 
not of 


y Francis Francis is 
that high characte: which 
one has come to expect in the novels 
published by Macmillan & Co. It 
concerns itself with life in the far 
Southwest, along the Mexican bor 
der, and without doubt it is a faith 
ful picture of that kind of life, but 
the scenes are not pleasant, the peo- 
ple, rough and ready, are vulgar in 
speech. 

In a general way the story is sug 
gestive of Cooper’s Wing and Wing. 
The hero very speedily makes an 
outcast of himself, and thenceforth 
till his sudden and unromantic tak 
ing-off, he is in the midst of most 
surprising adventures, and most 
marvellous escapes. Like Raoul, 
Ned is chased about by the authori- 
ties, he is captured once or twice, 
he is confined in prision and makes 
his escape, he has his head in the 
halter and is rescued not one half 
instant too soon. Ned loves Rose 
and carries her about with him on 
his travels and dispite his opportu- 
nities, as was the case with Raoul, 
he makes little progress in his love- 
making, and when one is prepared 
to see a reform, while reform is 
easily possible, and the two couples 
happy forevermore, what do the 
heroes do but meet death by the 
commonplace bullet, in both cases 
as if the invention of the author 
had been stricken with paralysis, or 
the publisher, wearied with endless 
complications, was calling ‘ enough.’ 

The unconventional in 
that villany is triumphant through- 
out, even in minor details, and that 
honesty,-perseverance, frugality, de- 
cency and virtue are left far behind 
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cographers were planning 
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: information this young 
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nee of Herr Borchgrevinck. 
e tell ishis story gracefully and 
odestly and announces his willing- 
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ness to lead an expedition to the far 
south. Doubtless there will be other 
aspirants for the honor of leadership 
if American Scientific men carry 
their project, just announced, 
sending a party to the south 
here are several Ameri 
experience in the 
frigid zones than Herr Borchgrevinck 
has nd him, have their 
hearts set on going to the Antarctic 


out 
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mag 
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cans 
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behi who 


regions, 
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the author 
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in Life 
actual 


Hon 
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orable Stirling. 


Che 


labor 


critics of Harry Perry Robin 
Men Born Equal, 
by Harper & 
IS 


novel, 

pul 

in February, 
assumed the 


son's 
which was lished 
Brothers 


unanimously 


ilmost 
to be 


great 


OG, « 
story 


based on the incidents of the 


Chicago strikes of the precedin 
July Nearly all the characters 
were identified by one critic or an 


other with the various men who took 
part in strikes on 


the Che book 


has now gone into a second edition, 


prominent those 


one side o1 other. 


to which is prefixed a short note by 
the author, in which he for the first 
time makes public the statement 
that the story was written some 


months before the strikes in question 
broke out. 


Professor Archibald Geikie, Di- 
rector-General of the Geological 
Surveys of the United Kingdom, 


and author of many important works 
kindred subjects. is 
very shortly on 


on geology and 
coming to America 
a lecturing tour. 


The Critic’s sixteenth year began 
January 1. As the Critic wittily re- 
marks, “ Now is the time to sub- 
scribe.”’ 

Mrs. Oliphant, amiable as she 
is, has made a _ public protest 
against the ‘anti-marriage league’ 
as she calls Mr. Hardy, Mr. Grant 
Allen and others. 


P. Putnam’s Sons add to their 
previous announcements: Renais 
sance Fancies and Studies, by Ver 
non Lee,being a sequel to Euphorion. 
A popular and cheaper edition of the 
Rights of Man, by Thomas Paine, 
and of The Age of Reason. The 
material for these volumes is selected 
from the set of the complete Writ 
ings of Paine, edited by Mr. Mon- 
cure D. Conway, the publication of 
which will be completed early in the 
new year. The first issue for the 
new year in the Heroes of the Na- 
tions Series will be the volume on 
Joan of Arc, by Mrs. Oliphant,which 
has been in preparation for some 
years. The first issue for the new 
year in the Hudson Library will be 
The Crime of the Century, by R. 


Ottolengui, author of An Artist in 
Crime, A Modern Wizard, etc., etc. 
At the annual meeting of the French 
Academy, the highest prize for liter- 
ary work done during the past year 
was awarded to M. Jusserand for his 
Literary History of the English Peo- 
ple, the authorized American edi- 
tion of which is publi 
cation by G. P. 
Mr. Elbert Hubbard has 
usually clean small sketch in 
last Philistine. It the tale 
kind of Communistic Settlement 
and the levelling tendency of civil 
izati indicated, 


in course of 


Putnam’s Sons. 
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more 
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cate those loveable qualities in their 


author which caused all the literary 
world to grieve when Stevenson 
died In fact it would not be sur 
prising if the letters should live 
longer than the books Is there 
not in this extract from a letter a 
pleasant way of putting what every 
ambitious human being thinks, what 
many writers have said, vet what 
everyone ikes LO heat sard once 
again by someone else if only for 


‘l wonder exceed 
done anything at 
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know ? 
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Mr. Joseph Jacobs, the well-known 
antiquarian scholar, has 
the title Jewish 
Other Essays a work of 
est. Init he discourses 
varied topics as the 


nor 18 
to the 
It is written by James Welsh 
York Frederick A. Stokes 


telling so good as excuse 


in 
Ideals 


great 


press 

and 
inter 
on such 
Jewish diffusion 


under 


of Folk-Tales, the London Jewry, 
Mordecai of Daniel Deronda as a 
typical Jew, Browning’s theology 
from the Jewish point of view, the 
solution of the Jewish Question, the 
legends concerned with little St. 
Hugh of Lincoln, the poet Jehuda 
Halevi, and many other subjects of 


equal interest. 


\n excellent biography of Schom- 
burgk, whose name has men- 
tioned so often in connection with 
the Venezuela question, to be 
found in Appletons’ Cyclopedia of 
American Biography, which also 
contains a concise and valuable 
biography of President Monroe and 
an account of the Monroe Doctrine. 


been 


is 


In the excellent Bookman how 
did America so long exist without 
it ? for this month Professor 
Adolph Cohin, commenting upon 
Alexander Dumas f/s rates him 
above Victor Hugo: first, that is, 


among the brilliant dramatists of 


this century. 


Mr. St. Elmo Lewis promises a 
new, artistic cover for subsequent 
numbers of Philadelphia Footlights. 
Footlights is steadily maintaining 
the high standard it set for itself 
as “a clean paper for the theatre- 
goer.” It appeals rather to the 
playgoer than to the professional, 
and certainly it keeps itself un- 
smirched. Also, with its letters from 
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{Charles G. D. Roberts in Harper’ Bazar. | 


Mary, when the childing pain 

Made thy patient eyes grow dim, 
Of that anguish wert thou fain, 

Wert thou glad because of Him? 
How thou smiledst in thy woe 
Every mother’s heart doth know 
Mary, when the helpless Child 

Nursed and slumbered at thy breast 
In the rosy Form and mild 

Didst thou see the Heavenly Guest 
Such a guest from paradise 
Gladdens every mother’s eyes 


A GREEN YULE 

6 AKES a fat kirkyard’ 

the Philosopher despondent 
ly, as he sits by his open window on 
this bright Christmas Day, smoking 
his afternoon pipe and watching the 
children making dams in the over 
flowing gutter, He looks 
tentedly at the blue sky flecked 
with fleecy clouds sailing slowly 
across it, all suggestive of June 
rather than December. ‘Then he 
trails off into low mutterings in the 
midst of which we detect the phrases, 
‘unseasonable weather’ and ‘an 
old-fashioned New England win 
ter.’ The last expression brings up 
before his memory a picture of 
another Christmas years ago in his 
childhood's home. 

The drifted new-fallen snow 
sparkles in the pale light of the 
winter morning sun, The roads are 
being broken out after a great storm. 
and a procession of big sleds drawn 
by yokes of — stalwart oxen, 
and high-backed red and_ yellow 
sleighs with the strong farm horses 
are constantly passing with their 
loads of jolly men and boys who are 
cheerfully calling ‘Merry Christmas!’ 
to each other and to the inmates of 
the houses lying along their route. 
Now and then they pass an ambush 
of boys armed with snowballs, and 
a terrible encounter ensues. Great 
is the merriment when an aim is 
successful and the fragments of the 
missile find their chilly and trickling 
way underneath the woolen comfor 
ter of the unlucky victim. 

In one field alongside the road the 
boys have already fashioned a colos- 
sal figure of Santa Claus in Nature's 
own marble, fair and white. ‘This 
presentment of the good Saint is 
adorned with a flowing beard reach- 
ing to his waist and bears upon its 
back a peach-basket in lieu of the 
famed sack. This is filled with 
symmetrical and well-hardened snow- 
balls instead of the traditional toys, 
and as the merry procession of the 
road-breakers comes in sight, it is 
greeted with well directed volleys of 
the same and with derisive shouts 
intended to urge the new-comers to 
battle. Not slow to accept such a 
challenge, they leap from their 
sledges as from war-chariots and 
close instantly with their assailants. 


C 


sighs 
n 


discon- 





‘The air resounds with war cries and 
with the noise of battle; and after a 
spirited fight, in 
seems to 


which victory 
perch alike upon both 
banners, the merry noise dies away 
round the corner of the next field. 
Later in the day there is a carni 
val of skaters upon the 
face of the river, 
of steel the 


than the carols 


frozen su! 
and the 


level ice 


broad 
ring upon 
makes merrier music 
or the chimes 


swiftly by on 


Boys and girls fly 


’ 

nr : 4 
outcurving blades, 
past little wooded inlets where on 
the summer evenings a little 
with its silent pair of lovers 
lurked in the shadows. 


boat 
often 
Some of the 
re¢ k 
their 
hooked sticks driving the skimming 
hockey far before them. 


small boys come tearing down 
lessly among the skaters with 


Now and then one of the company, 
overborne by the others or conquer- 
ed by his own too rapid pace, falls 
prone upon the glassy surface. At 
this he raises himself 


into a sitting 


posture and carefully adjusts his 
straps, with a futile attempt to con 
vey to the bystanders the impression 
that his fall was due solely to an im 
perfect outfit for the sport And so 
they skim backward forward 
with gliding grace until 
sun 


and 
the 


homeward to 


setting 
the 
roast goose and plum pudding of the 
Christmas dinner. 


the under the 
glory of the full moon shining on 
the glittering expanse of snow, the 
sound of bells and hoofs, of jocund 
laughter and of gay songs — but 
here the Philosopher pauses. Is not 
he confusing his boyish memories of 
Christmas with such an anniversary 
which happened two or three 
later? Surely he was not a mere 
snow-balling, hockey-playing boy 
when he drove the black colt at 
such a flying pace under the wintry 
pines, with that well-remembered 
dainty little figure nestling against 
him under the buffalo and 
that long black feather sweeping 
across his lips with the breeze of 
their going. 


sends them 


Then in evening, 


years 


robes, 


The Philosopher rouses himself 
as he asks this question and per- 
ceives that during his musings there 
has come a change in the world out- 
side. The wind has risen and the 
pine-trees are bowing and bending 
and murmuring of wintry days and 
wintry climes. The birds, who have 
been pluming and fluffing themselves 
in enjoyment of open weather which 
has not seemed to them unseason- 
able, are now hurrying through the 
air in search of shelter from the 
blast which is every moment grow- 
ing rougher and colder. The sky is 
gray and dull, and as he shiveringly 
closes his window a few feathery 
flakes are falling. The Green Yule 
is over. 
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Timely Warning. 
The great success of the chocolate preparations os 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 


in 1780) has led to the placing on the marke; 
many misleading and unscrupulous imitations 


of their name, 


labels, 


and wrappers. Waite, 


Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest many. 
facturers of pure and high-grade Cocoas ang 
Chocolates on this continent. No chemicals are 
used in their manufactures. 

Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker % Co.'s goods. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


NONSENSE RHYMES. 


winter 
the 
home circle 


long evenings, 


N these 
. ' . . = lu o 
especially auring 

the 
larged by the advent of the home 
comers, it 


bend 


holiday 
season when is en 
does us all good to un 
from the seriousness of other 
days and give ourselves up to good 
old-fashioned games and riddles and 
other ways of making this a merry 
season The solemnity and inten 
sity of whist, for instance, is sadly 
out of place at this jocund time, 
when the merriment of childhood, 
foolish though it be, has an under 
lying significance which appeals to 
the heart. chaits 
up to the centre table and under the 
the 


the old long-forgotten 


So we draw our 


genial influence of bigj lamp 


revive joys 


of ‘Consequences,’ ‘ Twenty Ques 


tions’ and other ingenious methods 


sharpening the _ wits 
the days of 
each 


and 


prey 1 
youth, We 
other in 
into hidden 
significance, in good-naturedly play 
ing upon personalities; and_ the 
laughter is by no means the gayest 
when the greatest wisdom or most 
brilliant wit is exhibited. A laugh 
is easily called forth when the heart 
is happy, and what could make us 
happier than this family re-union ? 
The ingenuity of the hostess is 
taxed to introduce or invent novel 
ways of employing the wits for the 
evening's entertainment. 

One of the most amusing games 
for such a purpose is that called 
‘Nonsense rhymes,’ though it is not 
recommended for its novelty, ex- 
actly, nor certainly for its brilliancy. 
It is, however, without a peer for its 
effectiveness is bringing a whole 
company into good spirits and good 
humor with each other. The most 
outrageous personalities may safely 
be indulged in, but no one thinks of 
taking offence, for are they 
merely ‘ Nonsense rhymes? ’ 

Each attempts to rival the other 
in producing absurdities, and at 
every ‘palpable’ hit there is the 
greatest enjoyment. Usually this 
jingle runs most trippingly off the 
pencil, but now and then a difficult 
rhyme proves an almost insurmount- 
able obstacle, and then we see 
frowns and sighs and the biting of 
pencils — every evidence of per- 
plexity. 

““T always want to be so smart!” 
dreamily observed one of our com- 
pany the other night, his remark 
breaking a profound silence which 
had brooded over us for many min- 
utes, during which no_ spectator 
could have imagined anything going 
on in the way of play. 

For the benefit of those 
would like to try the game, 
modus operandi is here given. 

When your company seems a little 
dull and to need especially an awak- 
ening, you will distribute pencils 
and paper among them and request 
every one to write a line. At a 


in 


vie with twisting 


words phrases 


not 


who 
the 
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, word the papers are passed to 
next neighbor, at the right or 
previously agreed ; or they 
cted and re-distributed. 
way 1s better, unless your 


is 


s very small. 
are directed to write a 


ne of the same length as 
nd rhyming with it. At 


[ the 
and a third line is added, 

, sot rhymed. The fourth 
s of the sé length as the 
| rhymes with it. The fifth 

. is of the same length 
and also rhymes. 

s astanza of the form and 


this line papers are 


same 
ist ne 


rst two, 


he original nonsense verses 
rd Lear. 
nd of the fifth line, the pa 
lected and shuffled, and 
member of the company 
aloud As 


personal, 


nd reads it 
en extremely 


1 line is especially signifi 
desirable that the authors 
nes should as far as pos 

inonymous. The verses, 
enough, are often ex 
sing [wo or three are 
as illustrating the form 
rhey are selected at 
ym an evening's collection, 
ven merely as an assist- 
who would like to 
They are naturally 
as funny as those which 
ely in personal hits at 


f the company. 


those 


game. 


f the ocean a mermaid 
juestion of fur trade 

ale passing by 

me and try 


isiness thus portrayed 


ta prize 


says ‘Yap! yap! yay 
him a slap 


T 
suence 


his cries 
3 
ry day of the Autumn, 
irds and then shot ’em; 
em a week 
st by way of a freak, 
tsalt on their tails and I caught ’em 


4 
rds were well treated and salted, 
iid was brewed well and malted, 
he two made a feast 
And I stuffed like a beast, 
became well, a trifle exalted 


fish course for a 
made from 
l'ake one pound of 


VERY nice 
uncheon is fresh 


the 


,minus the skin and bones, and 


+ 
t 


ne; cook a cupful of bread- 


mbs with half a cupful of sweet 
Kuntil smooth. 


Then add the 
er taking from the fire. When 
mixed and smooth, add the 
eaten whites of two eggs and 


f+ 


season with a teaspoonful of salt, 


ul-teaspoonful of onion-juice, 
a dash of cayenne pepper. 
cold, shape in small rolls, dip 
crumbs as you would 
ttes, and fry in deep fat. 
with the fish an oyster-sauce. 
CH ICE desert is made from 
irge, well flavored and rather 
apples. Pare the apples, take 
put them in a 

Sift over them after 
o bake enough granulated 
coat the outsides. Bake 
ler and somewhat brown, 
them from the oven while 
re still whole. Put them ina 
and rather deep dish. Chop 
dozen blanched almonds fine, 
four ounces of 
fed and chopped raisins, and two 
dried currants. 


Dé + 


\dd to these a half cupful of water, 


Me same 
stated ye! 


quantity of sugar, the 
low rind of a lemon, and a 
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dessertspoonful of lemon-juice. Sim- 
mer half an hour, then boil hard for 
ten minutes. Fillin the centre of 
the apples with this mixture and 
pour that which is left over the out 
Serve with 
cream A. mixture of chopped 
candied fruits may be added to a 


side cold whipped 


syrup and used in the same way. 
A CHILDREN’S PARTY. 
IGHTLY managed, 
parties are never a 
But let them be parties for real 
children, the N. Y. Herald, 
and not for mannikins aping the airs 


, 
children’s 


mistake, 
Says 


and graces of grown men and women. 
The best hours are twelve to 


four, with lunch 


from 
it one, or from two 
to six, with supper at half-past five. 
Che refreshments should be plain 


and judiciously chosen. It is a poor 


compliment to the mother to invite 
her child to a party and let it so 
overeat itself with ‘food not appro 
priate to it that the physician must 
be summoned the next day. \ very 


yretty menu for children, either for 


I 
lunch or supper, is bouillon, thinly 
chicken, the 
ate ham sand 
wiches, tiny biscuits, thin bread and 


( ake, ice 


sliced cold turkey or 


white meat only; deli 
butter, cocoa, cream and 
fruit. 

Let the little girls take 
the head of the table and pour ‘the 
bouillon and another the foot and 
pour the cocoa, and if you draw lots 
for these important positions it will 
add to the interest. Have no bon 
bons except the very best chocolates. 
lhe favors and prizes should all be 
simple and appropriate for children. 
Cunning little 


one oft 


pasteboard hats of 


various shapes, that are really boxes, 


) 
may contain in the crowna very few 
bonbons. 

Children tire of peanut 
hunts with prizes for the fortunate 
finder of the largest number, nor of 
the donkey tacked to the wall and 
sadly minus a tail waiting for the 
blindfolded midgets to pin one on 
in just the right spot. he last 
state of that donkey is often worse 
than the first, for when the bandages 
are taken off, much to the merriment 


nevel 


of the children, he is discovered 
bristling with tails pinned to his eye, 
his nose, his feet, his ears—every- 
where, in short, except where a 
caudal appendage rightly belongs. 

Newer, and therefore desirable, 
is Aunt Sally smoking her pipe. 


Chis isa dummy dressed to repre 


sent anold colored woman with a 
pipe in her mouth. The children 
are furnished with small rubber 
balls and have three shots at the 


pipe. 

\ large brown paper bag orna- 
mented witha covering of colored 
tissue paper or with figures cut 
from colored papers and pasted on 
is filled with peanuts and small arti- 
cles such as single candies wrapped 
in motto papers, English walnuts 
wrapped in tinfoil, and anything 
that looks bright and pretty and is 
not heavy. This is then tied to the 
gas fixtures, almost, but not quite 
beyond the reach of the children, 
who are furnished with sticks and 
canes and must try to break it. 
The breaking of the bag is the sig- 
nal for a grand scramble, after 
which the party breaks up. 





Philadelphia cream cheese, made 
into a paste and mixed with the 
meats of English walnuts chopped 
very fine, is a very good mixture to 
spread on rolled bread or squares of 
very thin bread. served as sand- 
wiches with a lettuce salad. Usea 
cupful of the meats with enough of 
the cheese to hold them together. 
Season with a little salt. 


A CHRISTMAS SUPPER TABLE. 
LARGE number of our readers 
have puzzled out the dishes 
and the guests at the Christmas 
Supper Table in THe COMMONWEALTH 
of Dec. 21. Not than fifty 
have discovered the correct name in 
double that number 
made only one error; while the lists 
in which two or three variations oc- 


more 


every Case , 


cur is along one. 


In some instances, the guess of 
the name of a dish may seem even 


more opposite than that which the 
writer intended. As, for instance, 
the ‘Pickled medlars’ for No. 16, 
which M. W. B. sends from Salem ; 
the ‘Tumblers,’ which K. H. A. 
sends from Newport for No. 15; o1 
which S. EB. R.. of 
same 


lurnovers,’ 
Lexington, guesses for the 
number. 

Indeed, so many of these lists are 
so nearly exact, and so interesting, 
that it has been decided to recognize 
the ingenuity of who have 
made not more than two errors, and 
CHE COMMON 
WEALTH free for six months. 
whose lists are complete will receive 


1 
tnuose 


send to each of these 


Those 


this paper tree for the year 1896. 

Following is the full list of dishes 
and guests, the numbers correspond 
ing with those in the problem pr inted 
two weeks ago. 


HOW THE TABLE IS SET. 


i lurkey 1s. Rolls 
2 (;00se 16 Little Pickles 
} Ham 17. Plates 
1. Tongue 18. Spoons 
5 A pair of Ducks 19. Forks 
6. Venison 20 Ice Cream 
Beef Alamode 21. Tipsy Cake 
5 Sandwiches there22 Prifle 
9 Salad 23 Lady Fingers 
I¢ Pate 24 Dates 
I! Salt 4 Preserved Pears 
52. Lettuce alone AS) Bowl Punch 
13. Celery Holly—Glasses 
14 Catsup 
GUES1 
i Shakespear 13. Chatterton 
Shelley 14. Goldsmith 
3. Gray rs Pope 
{ Crabbe 16. Hawthorne 
5. Campbell 17 Lamb 
6. Lowell 18 Steele 
7. Burns 19. Wordsworth 
8. Browning 20. Bunyan 
9. Longfellow 21 Hood 
10 Holmes 22. Moore 
1 Beecher 23. Akenside 
12. Cornwall 24. Dryden 
HINTS FOR GIRLS MAKING VISITS. 
HEN the note of invitation 


from your friend arrives, says 
Harper’s Round Table, the first 
thing to do is to answer it, setting 
the day and the train when she may 
expect you. She probably men 
tioned the first in her invitation, and 


enclosed a time-table so that you 
might select our train. Having 


decided on this, keep your engage- 
ment. Do not allow a slight incon 
venience, or an invitation elsewhere, 
or a caprice, to let you change your 
plan. Go when you are expected, 
and stay as long as you are asked to 
stay. An invitation usually men- 
tions whether your friend would like 
you to come for a week, or ten days, 
or a fortnight, or it may read thus: 
‘ Please give us the great pleasure of 
a visit from you. -Come on Friday 
afternoon and stay until Tuesday,’ 
or on ‘Monday, and help us cele- 
brate Louise’s birthday, which oc- 
curs on Tuesday; we will hope to 
keep you with us until Friday.’ It 
is very much pleasanter to know for 
how long you are invited than to 
have it left uncertain; but when no 
time is mentioned, one takes it for 
granted that a week will cover the 
period of the visit. 

A girl will find her pretty travel- 
ling dress, which at this season is of 
rough cloth, dark brown or blue by 
preference, with a thick jacket and a 
neat little hat, suitable for walking, 
driving, and sight-seeing while away 
from home. She must be sure that 
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her boots and gloves are in dainty 
order, without missing buttons, and, 
if she fur collar or boa 
and a muff may complete her out- 
door For com- 
pany, afternoon teas, evenings, little 
gatherings of friends at dinner, or 
any féteto which she is invited, a 
pretty waist of silk or chiffon anda 
skirt of silk or fine wool will be ap- 
propriate. In packing waists use 
plenty of soft white tissue paper, so 
that they will come out uninjured at 
the journey’s end. Your mother will 
provide you with a simple evening 
gown, if she thinks it needful, and a 
girl never looks sweeter than in sim- 
ple white muslin or in a white gown 
With the white gown 
must be white shoes,and house gowns 


( hooses, a 


costume. use in 


of some sort. 


of all kinds need dainty foot-gear. 

Now, pray forgive me, but when 
going on a never omit your 
night-gowns, changes of undercloth 
ing, stockings and handkerchiefs in 
abundance. A lady is never unpro- 
vided with enough of these essen- 
tials. Take your own comb and 
brush, your tooth-powder, tooth- 
brush, cold cream, and all the little 
toilet accessories which you like to 
have at home. Supply yourself with 
pins, the common kind and the 
sheath kind, and have your needle 
and thread in case of a rent to be 
mended. 


visit 


UMAS the younger, whose death 
has lately been deplored, made 
a study in detail of the character of 


woman. Here are some of his de- 
ductions: ‘‘A well-bred woman,” 
said he, ‘does not fall in love a 


second time without allowing a_ con- 
siderable interval to elapse. There 
are never two accidents in close suc- 
cession on the same _ railroad.” 
« Short-skirted daughters keep 
mothers young along time.” “A 
woman has no power to efface radi- 
cally by the sole effort of the will an 
image that has long filled the mind ; 
she must replace it by another. She 
does not destroy; she superposes. 
When the second image is finer or 
larger than the first, so that the first 
is seen no more, all goes well; this 
is forgetfulness. When itis smaller, 
so that the edges.of the other can be 
seen, things go badly; that is re- 
morse.” 


A curious fact discovered by Penn- 
sylvania’s Dairy and Food Commis- 
sioner is that much of the raspberry 
and strawberry jam put up so neatly 
in little jars contains a very small 
quantity of the fruit from which it 
should be made. What appear to be 
the seeds of the berries are intro- 
duced into the preserves by using 
plenty of grass seed. 
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TWO EUROPEAN AMATEUR ASTRONO- 


HILE we in this country are 
pretty well informed as to the 
doings and discoveries of our Amer 
ican amateur astronomers—that is, 
when they are doing anything—the 
opportunity of learning about the 
work of amateurs on the continent of 
Europe is not so good. It is true 
hat the observations of such men 
(i place along with those of the 
2ssionals in the German 
;.cal classic, the Astronomische 
sarichten, and the more wealthy 

st them publish their own volumes of 
reports; but neither of these med 
iums may be said to be altogether 
accessible to our 


astro 


\merican reading 
public. The work of two of the 
amateur astronomers in Germany, 
however, is of such nature and qual 
ity as to merit consideration at 
length. These gentlemen are Baron 
D’Engelhardt at Dresden and Dr. 
Max Wolf of Heidelberg. They are 
both sufficiently wealthy to be able 
to pursue their specialties as amuse- 
ments, and both of them have ac 
quired excellent reputations for the 
quantity and quality of the work 
which they achieve. 

Baron D’Engelhardt is a 
who has made his home in Dresden 
on account of the mildness of its 
winters, being attracted there by the 
resources of the city in a scientific 
and artistic way. In 1877 he con 
structed his first observatory, an edi 
fice of stone in which there was an 
equatorial of eight inches aperture 
by Grubb and other instruments. 
In this place observations were taken 
of Brorsen’s comet and other objects, 
but its distance from the Baron’s 
villa was such a disadvantage that 
in 1879 he began the construction of 
a new observatory in the grounds 
adjoining his own mansion. 

In the new building new instru- 
ments were installed, an equatorial 
of twelve inches aperture which 
took the place of the smaller glass, 
a transit instrument, two comet 
seekers and a number of portable 
telescopes forming the equipment. 
The new observatory consisted of 
a high cylinder for the equatorials, 
a room on the side for the transit, a 
gallery of glass for the portable in- 
struments, and on the roof of the 
villa itself was there still another 
construction to shelter the comet 
seekers, of which there were two. In 
1883 a larger transit replaced the 
old one. 

The mounting of the large equat- 
orial is curious in that it is a twin 
mount, such as wasemployed by Mr. 
Percival Lowell at his observatory 
at Flagstaff last year. Two tele- 
scopes are mounted on the same 
axis on opposite sides of the pier- 
a matter of considerable economy. 
The smaller of the telescopes is 
about four inches aperture and it 
is fitted with spectroscope and other 
special apparatus. The main ob- 
servatory is adrum surmounted by 
a steep cone,the openings being 
formed by opening the traps, which 
are really doors, The construction 
on the roof of the villa is such that 
it may be rolled away on a track in 
either direction and leave the in- 
struments exposed. This is the form 
of shelter adopted at the Winches- 


Russian 


ter Observatory at Yale for the pro- 
tection of the new meteor cameras. 

With an excellent equipment to 
begin with, this gentleman has not 
cast it aside as a toy, as has been 
the case with a number of other in- 
stitutions of the kind established by 
wealthy men, nor has he yielded to 
the seductive influences of photog 
raphy, which have practically put an 
end to the usefulness of some of our 
American but he has 
gone quietly to work after the pat 
tern of the the old 
school, and has applied himself to 
astronomy ot 


observers: 
astronomers of 


that as 
tronomy of which the observations 
are capable of yielding 
trustworthy 


precision 


ind 


2 
results These observa 


accurate 


has the world in 


what might 


tions he given to 
édition de 
/uxe, volumes in which cost has been 
made subordinate to 


be termed on 


clearness and 
beauty of make-up and typography. 
About once in five years he publishes 
a volume, and it is one 
creditable in every way. 


which is 


Toa very considerable extent he 
gives his attention tocomets; this is 
very necessary work. There is a dif 
ficulty in getting such institutions 
as Harvard and the Naval 
tory in this country to 
servations of comets and 
available 
early orbits hese 
have their regular round of 
work established,and the time neces 
sary to search for the object and ob 
serve it might make some of the 
routine work impracticable. In 
Europe the regular observatories are 
much better prepared for this work, 
but nevertheless the devotion with 
which Baron D’Engelhardt follows 
the comets is praiseworthy and his 
results are valuable. 

Another matter to which he has 
given much time and attention is the 
observation of nebulas and stellar 
At the time of publication 
of his first volume, upwards of one 
hundred of these objects had been 
carefully observed, all of them six or 
eight times, and with the accurate 
positions and the descriptions which 
he has given, any change in them is 
certain to be marked. _ In the sec- 
ond and third volumes the number of 
these objects thus observed increased 
to upwards of four hundred. 

At this observatory within the 
past ten years considerable attention 
has been given to securing new 
micrometric measures of Bradley’s 
stars. Bradley, who was a minister, 
published more than a century ago 
a catalogue of a few hundred stars 
observed by him at Greenwich and, 
later, a second catalogue of more 
than three thousand stars which he 
had observed was published by Bes- 
sel. More than fifty of Bradley’s 
stars are noted in the latest volume, 
all carefully measured with the most 
painstaking accuracy. Other astron- 
omers are engaged in the same work, 
ind these observations do not trench 
upon the ground preémpted by them. 
[t is the intention of the observer to 
repeat these measures at some future 
day as a means to still greater accur- 
acy of position and comparison. 

Especial phenomena, _ eclipses, 
satellites and the like, are by no 
means neglected, the published vol- 
umes containing a fair amount of 


Observa 
make ob 
have them 
the 
institutions 


for use in computing 


own 


masses. 
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measures of these objects. 
altogether, the showing of the 
D’Engelhardt Observatory in Dres- 
den is most creditable to its founder 
and supporter. 

Dr. Max Wolf has not 
ment in his observatory 


the 
which is 
possessed by the Dresden astrono 
mer, nor does he attempt to cover 

general astronomical field. On 
the contrary, he has devoted himself 
strictly to photography and 
limited this work within such lines 
that the principal result has been the 
discovery of his 


such 


equlp- 


has 


asteroids. 
department he has brought to 
perfection and has employed such 


new 


ingenious methods and contriva’ ces 
that he is entitled to the 
praise for his work. 

It is known to ) \ 
between the orbits of Mars and Jupi 


hig he st 


everybody that 
interval in which 
That 


planet in the 


1 wide 
no great planet 
should be a 


ter there is 
exists. there 
place 
seemed reasonable, and it 
large 


into 


was sug- 
gested that perhaps the 
had broken frag 
ments Acting on this hypothesis 


planet 
become 


search was made for smaller bodies 


pres nt 


Piazza at 


ind on the first day of the 
century, January 1, 1801, 
Palermo discovered the minor planet 
largest of the’ group, 
whose diameter has been recently 
determined by Barnard to be about 
miles. The next year Olbers 
discovered the which 
named Pallas; in 1804 Juno 
and in 1807, Vesta, 
and then not a single other one for 


Ceres, the 


$55 
second, was 
was 


dis« overed, 


years. Since that time 
the death of Peters, cer 


work lay 


almost forty 
and up to 

tain astronomers whose 
within the zone through which thes 
small objects pass added a few each 
year to the number of the asteroids, 
no especial effort being made to find 
them. Occasionally some observer 
like Watson or 
finding so many as to arouse a pride 
in his record, and doubt in 
later years some especial effort was 
made by a few men to find 
minor planets. Within ten 

Palisa at Vienna has been at 
much of the time on the asteroids, 
and Charlois, at Nice, has been able 
to discover a large number. ‘Thus 
the number of these objects slowly 
increased, so far as our knowledge 
of them is concerned, to about three 
hundred in 1891, and up to that time 
it was customary to notify astrono- 
mers by telegraph of the discovery 
of anew one. It was evident, how 
ever, long before this that the num- 
ber of them was very large, since with 
each increase in the size of the tele 
scope with which they were observed 
more of them in proportion were 
found. 

In 1891 Dr. Wolf began a new 
system for the discovery of the 
minor planets, and on December 22 
he found on his photographic plate 
the evidences of the first planeoid 
to be discovered in this way, an 
object to which he gave the name 
Brucia, the number of which 
323. 
The method which is empioyed by 
Dr. Wolf is exceedingly simple in 
principle, although it is true that the 
application of the principle has not 
been without its difficulties and has 
demanded skill, perseverance and 
much ingenuity. The principle is 
simply this: If the telescope be 
pointed at a given place in the sky 
and a motion be given to the instru- 
ment which will keep the stars in 
precisely the same places on the 
sensitive plate, a chart of the sky 
will be secured on which the stars 
will appear as dots. If there is any 
other object in the field of the tele- 
scope—a planet, for example— 
which has a motion among the fixed 


Peters succeeded in 
without 
new 


years 
work 


was 
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stars, this object will no: 
a dot, but as a suc Cessio) 
overlapping each other. 
to the 
moved. 
have 


way 1n whic] 
Now comets 
with refer, 
stars and when one of | 
field of the telescope 
presence by the fact t} 
becoming a dot it pr 

so different are thes¢ 
ordinary star images t¢} 
be picked out on the 
inspection as one 

lima 


motion 


beans from a 
standard article for 
sumption. 

Chat is just the 
lr. Wolf 
been suggested it ha 
plain and 
There are 
way 


has ente 


Straight 
many d It 
the ability t 
scope follow the st 
shall themselves 
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there are problems of | 
developmer c Gar 
matters of ait 
which are items wl 
sidered (n uns} 


could with his thumb: 
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trails, which when the 
might be 


guish from 


vers 


again diffic 
the real 
who 
plates know how 


variety of defects wl 


those have 


of the plates have fa 


any one of whicl 
semblance of some 
tial phenomenon S 
tion of Dr. Wo f's tims 
has been devoted t 
ficulties 

It may be w 
ot his method 
not 


Size. 


consist 
but on 
small 


used apertures 


posures as most con' 
purposes. 


portrait lenses of S 


aperture are his main relia 
pair of these instruments he has s 


arranged as to include 


Telescopes whict 


\ 
nce 
n¢ 


n } 


cisely the same portion of the hea 


ens. 
the first instrument, 
longer or shorter time 
instrument is uncovered 
are at work together 
another interval 


telescope is closed 


is left pen. By this s 
easily discover and 
in the plate, since 
two plates overlap, and 
of two similar accid 
plates in the same plac« 
considered possible 

So successful was 
picking up asteroids it 
of his experiment that t! 
taken up vigorously by 
the observatory of Nice, 
clear skies and an amp! 
to work a very large num! 
coveries have been m 
the very first matters wh 
the success of the new 
the discontinuance of 
astronomers in 
of new asteroids is at 
known through lists of 
standard astronomica 


general, 
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In the three years that have ©) 


since Wolf saw his first 
on his photographic 
than one hundred of 
have been found, the 
them now reaching abo. 


dred. -Of course, to keep track 


large a number of objects 


at once a difficulty in 

pense, since orbits must 
mined for each of them 
tation of positions is née 
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nce in order to know that 

ct noted is real'y a new one; 
co fas they have been pretty 
! od for at Vienna and Berlin. 


Wolf has not confined his ob- 


nsta 


ns to the asteroids, but on 
ry he has sovght new 
vyhich his methods might 
ce to astronomy, and in 


has hit upon cne or 
is methods. One was 
oT i} | iV of exceedit gly 


ite ects. It occurred to him 
exposure of his plates 

forth objects which 
exceedingly faint; and in this 


perfectly right, for with 


1 IVE 


telescope he has photo- 
s far beyond the optical 


ical 


f 


his instrument to view. 
have thus 

popularly inter 
f his work in this line 


as, however, 


the most 


siring ry long exposures, he 
ins for continuing the 

f the same plate for 

, enings in_ succession. 


cally 1S no easy matte! 

he ‘plate must be re 

sé ly the same position, 

images would be 

i furthermore, the best 

in not be relied upon to 

with sufficient precision the 

f the stars so as to produc e 
lots for star images. 

His method in this instance was 

je an observer with a second 

set precisely as the first, 

ng into this the neces- 


n could be introduced 


clock motion and the 
n the same places In 
sures of some thirty 


rs were possible, and 
juite comparable 
the great telescopes ot 


th short exposures. 
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THE ROSICRUCIANS. 


HE Rosicrucians formerly meant 
acertain cult of the Middle 
Ages which practiced peculiar mys 
teries never wholly understood or ex 
plained. 
means (at 
artist who 


Rosicrucians ‘nowadays’ 
least among artists) an 
belongs to a society of 

whose effort it is 
hey, them 

believe, that 
their effort is to dev elop and express 
the Mystical in Art; and inthis way 
they are legitimate successors of the 

Pre-Raphalites and should be loved 

John Ruskin accordingly. 1 know 
not, however, if he has even heard 
of them he 
emblem, and 


those 
wind,’ 
would say, I 


to ‘raise the 


selves, 


Rosy Cross 1s thei 
mystification, if not 
mysticism, is their end and aim. 


Some among them are artists of 
great intelligence and ability, who 


see in this movement a chance to 
make themselves notable. 
often 


Chey to 
succeed in being 
Others of the Society are mere daub 


ers. They are perhaps the 


notorious. 


more 
amusing. 

Ihe head and front of this offen 
sive company is Sar Josephin Pela 
dan. | believe Sar to be an old 
Chaldean title, meaning the head 

the Magi. Accordingly other in 
tluential 
cians are called Zes 


members of the 
Mages. 
personage of a most un- 
canny appearance 
portrait in the Salon of the 
de Mars. Imagine to 
man of a rather pale, 
plexion, a head crowned witha mass 
of crisp, curly, black hair, which sug 
gests Rowland’s Macassar Oil. He 
has a pointed beard and a 
mustache. As to clothes, he wears 
a sort of Norfolk jacket made of 
black satin, and a very natty white 
silk necktie with a fringe of lace 
goes about his neck. Altogether, 
a rather unkempt, greasy appearing 
sort of gent; not atall of the majes- 
tic, inspiring, venerable look which 
one would expect of a Sar. 


Rosicru 
Josephin 
himself is a 
I have seen his 
hamps 
yourself a 
pasty com 


herce 


lieutenants 
never speak 
as they pass by—the Comte de la 
Rochefoucauld. I believe one may 
say without offence that he has not 
the same esfri¢ as the author of the 
Maxims. He used to paint large, 
ambitious,and not too good portraits 
after the manner of Carolus Duran. 
I saw one, one summer, in the de- 
lightful Chateau of Roche-Guyon in 
Normandy — a Chateau which be- 
longs to the cadet branch of the 
Rochefoucauld family. It was very, 
very large and represented a man on 
horseback—not ¢Ae Man on Horse- 
back whom the French people are 
always longing to have come and 
govern it; but a weak, inefficient ap- 
pearing gentleman enough, brother, 
[I believe, of the artist. Since paint- 
ing this, the Comte has experienced 
a change of heart. Now heis all for 
an emaciate maiden standing among 
faint lilies and gazing ina hungry 
way on visions invisible to our 
grosser senses—gazing much an she 
would like to eat them. 


One of his most able 
is—or was,for now they 


About four years ago we heard 
much of their new Society which 
kad just been formed and which was 
to revolutionize things in the artis- 
tic way. Paris looked forward to it 


ARTISTS 


CONDUCTED BY 


Philip L. Hale 





with the eagerness which it always 
shows toward anything which seems 
to have something of a joke and a 
novelty combined in it. At Durand 
Ruel’s, the ‘gentlemanly assistants’ 
spoke of this new departure with a 
mixture of mystery and awe well cal- 
culated to rouse speculation and ex 
citement. Some boldly pronounced 
the whole thing pure rot; others in- 
sisted that it would bean epoch 
making show; many decided to wait 
and see—not a bad idea, on the 
whole. Strange manifestos were at 
times issued, couched in a language 
not easily to be 
simple or 


understood by the 
uninitiate Altogether, 
the whole thing was worked up in the 
press and on the 
ingenuity 


boulevards with an 
worthy of the late P. T. 
Barnum, and perhaps with his con 
viction that the Public liked to be 
fooled. 

At last the time for the exhibition 
came. Well, when it came, the ex 
hibition proved to be not a bit 
epoch-making, but very good fun for 
all that. ‘All Paris’ was there on 
the opening day,and what was left 
of Paris— say, the large 
ensuing 


really 


strange to 
part—came on the 
Some artists had 


days. 
charming 
Most of these 
entirely 
simple studies, for in 


pictures on exhibit. 
seemed painted toward an 
different énd ; 
stance, 
But the 
made girls St. Geneviéve, o1 
St. Jeanne d’Arc, and quite mysti 
cal and Rosicrucian enough for the 
most exacting critic. Some of the 
other pictures exhibited were more 
of a Pre-Raphaelite tendency, with 
some hidden meaning tothem which 
Prof. Ruskin no doubt could have 
found out and published to those 
who chose to hear; but the great 
majority were simply funny, wildly, 
insanely, shriekingly, funny. It 
seemed as if all Charenton (the 
French Bedlam) had sent contribu- 
tions, such writhing, drooling insan- 
ity was to be seen in much of the 
work shown. 


of peasant girls out doors. 
addition of large gilt 
these 


halos 


‘The man who exhibited what was, 
perhaps, the most interesting work, 
and at the same time among the 
most sincerely Rosicrucian, was 
Fernand Knopff, a Belgian painter. 
He had frequently exhibited in Paris 
before, and so was not unknown to 
picture lovers; but as he had before 
shown in the rather strong Expce- 
sition des Trente Trois at George 
Petit’s, his pictures here seemed to 
shine more brightly by contrast to 
the stuff about. Some of the paint- 
ings he had previously shown were 
curiousenough. I recall one, Sphynge, 
which made quite a sensation the 
year it was exhibited. It repre- 
sented a beautiful body of a woman, 
with a deathlike head, seen dimly 
through a half-diaphanous veil; and 
through the veil, too, you could see 
the glimmer of richly set clusters of 
jewels. Every one was trying to 
guess whatit wasallabout; but I never 
saw anyone who found out, beyond 
having a vague feeling that the artist 
meant to shadow forth 

“ The curse of Original sin, 
The corruption of man’s soul.” 
Aman Jean was another of th 
clever ones among the gang of the 
Rosy Cross. His pictures ha 


ven 


alons’ had what a'elght perbepe be 

called a mystical tendency, but it is 
to be doubted whether he seriously 
believed in the professed tenets of 
the new Society. He paints charm- 
ing pictures, if a little morbid; sad- 
faced women, whose soulful eyes 
don't prevent their showing ex- 
quisite taste in the choice of colors 
for their dress and for the room they 
choose to sitin. All his pictures 
are rather decorative in tendency, 
even the portraits, and he has done 
some delightful, pure decorations : 
witness the beautiful Venetia, exhib- 
ited at the Champs de Mars some 
years ago. His pictures in the Rosy 
show were as oases in a desert— 
veritable good deeds in a naughty 
world of daubsand cro#ites. I think, 
though, he was led away so far as 
to put gold halos around some heads 
that hardly needed them, 

Another sinner in the matter of 
halos was Henri Martin. ‘This 
painter— son, I believe, of the 
famous historian of that name—had 
the misfortune in very early life to 
take the /rix du Salon. It has led 
people since to expect more of him 
than was quite fair to ask for, from 
so younga man. He had exhibited 
some huge decorations in the pre- 
vious Salons, done in a fointedlliste, 
impressionistic way, but hardly, 1 
should say, successful. Then he did 
a large picture of the Young Man 
following Virtue across a_ most 
thirsty looking desert, and followed 
by a flock of extremely alluring 
Vices. Apparently— I trust | am fair 
in this suggestion; I mean to be— 
apparently he had a lot of old 
studies of peasants knocking about 
hisstudio. A bottle of gold paint, well 


and roundly put of, turned them 
into most sacred looking rustic 
saints, So near is Realism to 


Myticism ! 

Carlos Schwabe was one of the 
most representative of this society. 
He had come into noticeas illustra- 
tor of Catulle Mendes’s New Evan- 
gel, which was a very clever imita- 
tionofthesimpleold forms and idioms 
of the Gospel. Schwabe had very well 
caught something of the Gothic sin- 
cerity, not to say grotesqueness, 
with which some of the early Ger- 
mans illus'rated the Bible. Later, 
he had illustrated Zola’s Le Réve- 
an exquisite little idyll of mystical 
feeling—a stange, delicate flower of 
Zola’s rather:obust and well ma- 
nured stock. The illustrations sug- 
gested to perfection the vague, mor- 
bid fancies of the sick girl-child who 
works her life into the sanctified em 
broidery and dies at the moment Love 
hascome to her. Schwabe’s chief 
contributions to the show of which 
I write were these same dream draw- 
ings. Some of his posters for the 
book were shown last fall at the 
Mechanics Fair Poster Show. 

One man who best met the Rosi- 
crucial test was an architect whose 
name I have forgotten. He had 
the strange idea of trying to repre- 
sent the Passions by bird’s-eye views 
of certain buildings—built appar- 
ently in the kingdom of his heart, 
or what he called his mind. Thus 

Hate would be represented by one 
sort of building, Love by another, 
and soon. Some of these buildings 
were of a most lurid description. 
Strange prison-like abodes, ap- 
proached by long covered avenues, 
surrounded by dykes ee glacis, 
like a fortification in Vauban’s 
third manner. Others might well 
have been a castle from which some 
green-eyed pale princess of Maeter- 
link was gazing at the destruction 
of her father’s land. I grieve to 
say the Parisians, foujours gai, in- 
dulged in the wildest laughter be- 
fore these, no doubt, serious efforts. 
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66 for a 


said | 


HAT would you like 

New Year’s gift?” 
to the Office Cat. 

“Well,” said she, “I’ve been 
thinking that for choice I should 
like for a New Ye gift sucha 
New Year's Eve as the Widow Dor 
othy’s, with a queer, dear little 
Charity to share the 
dying fire. 

‘“ Who 
please ?”’ said I. 

The Office Cat gave a long, 
hissing sigh of 


ars 


its visions, by 


was the Widow Dorothy, 
slow, 
concentrated, in 


“] 


deliberate 


” 


tense exasperation. 
remarked, 
scatning do 
that time is good 
and plenty with you, youd draw up 
a list of the books you 
surely wouldn't 

to do that! 
them to memory, 
you thereafter by all 
growths in 
ited and 
So you 


wish, 


she with and 


irony, 


“| 


when 


wish 
sometime, 


have read 

to take 
and then I would 
and not 
uding to 
lim 
\nd 
ex 


you 
Jong 
commit 
trouble 


have 


fields outside your 


modest pasturage. 
don’t know Scudder’s 
quisite little tale of Widow 
thy’s New Year's Eve? Nor 
other of the tales in that blessed 
little volume bound in shiny brown 
cloth how many thumb marks 
from hands that have long loosed 
clasp with mine my own cherished 
copy bears! that he calls Dream 
Children, and that bears imprint of 
Sever and _ Francis, Cambridge, 
1864? If you've any childness left 
in you and if you haven't, let we 
advise your dying as possi- 
ble and beginning over again! 
you'll love the little book, even as a 
new acquaintance: judge after, 
I must love it, into the very 
and woof of whose long 
ish thoughts quaintness and 
sweetness and high imaginings are 
worked and woven! ‘The wind and 
the stars were better friends of mine 
for knowing the Marriage of the 
Pine: I travel even today to the 
End of the Rainbow, 


“OQ me!’ 


Doro 
any 


as soon 


how 
warp 
, long child- 
its 


said I. “So do 
But Mrs. Piatt sings the song 
lures me there, whenever 
new wonder is set in 
And in her verse I only 
Life itself, no such kind magician 
as your summoner of Dream Chil- 
dren, puts at the end of most rain- 
bows when our 
when — 


1! 
that 
the ever- 
the cloud. 
find what 


quests are done: 


‘Sweet wild songs d 
Into wet, dark 
glare. 


= 


flutter and fly 


leaves and the snow’s white 


There are winds and shells full of lonesome 
cries, 

Phere are 
way; 

And the deserts glitter against our eyes, 

Where the beautiful 
play. 


lightnings and mists along the 


phantom-fountains 


At last, in a place very dusty and bare, 

A sweet, dead bird we had petted to sing, 
A fair-dead flower we had gathered to wear, 
Some withered thorns and an empty ring 

We shall surely find. rhe story is told 
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has not please | yi ave 


smiled ¢ 


hall fin the end the Rainbow, 

ua 

found 
that 


tales, 


‘Read what Rhoda 
And 


the other 
the 


there ! learn from 


and sweet, sweet 


how about 
may be the most beauty, after 
all! And make friends with the 
Widow Dorothy, who, with her queer 
litthe handmaid, Charity, every New 
Year's Eve set the door ajar for the 
absent but 
longer that 
must find 
used to be!’ 
there in the midnight 
firelight, old dreams 
perhaps, 


‘beauty we dream 


real 


dearest 
dear’ may 
night come back ; and he 
just as it 


s] oO 1 
iong iost, 


‘who on 
every 
And 
and 


thing 
sitting 
the 
SO real, 
them what we call 
to have 
had others ever 


not 
when some of 
were realities 


not been 


so real, pe 
to be what we 
came in at that door 
ajar, and watched, with her, the Old 
Year out and the New Yearin. QO! 
But such a dream-visiting would be 
the best New Year’s gift | could ask 
or take! Just to sit by the mid- 
night fire, while the wind sings its 
old, wild song at the window-p ane ; 
and to summon back from all one’s 
worlds the dreams of things that 
were and that were: equally 
real now! And to have them come 
in through the door wistfully, rever- 
ently left ajar ; and watch with one, 
the Old Year out, with just, for com- 
pany-ing, some dear, simple, single 
child-soul, that loves, O 
truly! — without 
to understand. 


rhaps, 
come 
call realities 


never 


loves 
ever once trying 
-* Tell me some of 
from some of your worlds, as you 
call them, that you would summon. 
From your dramatic world?” 
“| think of all the bright, unfor 
gotten hours, that in which the cur- 
tain of the dear old Museum rose on 
the first act of Guy Mannering: and 
1 see the quaintly-habited group 
about the fire of the old inn at Kip- 
pletringan, and hear the village 
trolling the queer gypsy-wild 
song — 


the dreams 


lads 
old 


‘The chough and crow to roost have gone, 


S 
The owl sits on the tree:-—’ 


‘And to know that dear old 
Uncle Jimmy Ring sits there, smok- 
ing the mighty pipe of Bailie Muckle- 
thrift; and that Mrs. Vincent, in the 
huge-flowered chintzes of the inn’s 
landlady, will presently drop her 
courtesy to the one Dominie Sampson 
who ever stepped into the play from 
the very pages of Scott's great 
romance—to thrice-dear William 
Warren!—Cushman’s awful Afeg 
Merriles; Mr. Clannin’s gloriously 
big, rough Fighting Dinmont 
Liddesdale; Annie Clarke’s gracious 
Julia Mannering — OQ! for sweet and 
glad old sake’s sake, let them come 
in through the dream-door ajar!” 


of 


Beecham’s pills for consti- 
Get the 


and 


pation 10? and 25¢ 
book at your druggist’s 
go by it. 
Annual! sales more than 6,000,000 bores. 
‘¢ And from the world of books?’ 
“If one hour only, then the 
when a child the 


which in 
thing 


hour 
lost 


least separable from her, in 


the company of the dwellers in Bleak | 


House, Mutual 


or the lovers in Our 
Friend; or with 
Nell in English meadows 

W andered and lost her way “ 

‘From the world of music 

An hour in Music Hall, in the 
before the time of 
Symphony Concerts. When Thomas’s 
orchestra used to pl 


good days 
ay the lraumerel 
as no musicians else have ever played 
it; and in all the great hall 
vas scarce drawing of breath, 
Dream faded and though 
one stretched out entreating hands 
and cried wordlessly for its recalling, 
after that 


most 


there 
s the 
faded 


which is all 


as one I 
Oh! of 


cries 
life has of sweet. 
most sweet! 
“From the world of art?” 
«The room in the Borghese Palace 
from whose shadowy wall the piteous 
youth, the immortal sorrow of the 
Cenci’s face looks down.” 
‘From the world of love?” 
lhe heart answers that: and 
language is often not that one 
ain But this much, 
there would come a dark 
standing by the hearth of 
an old swallow-haunted chimney, in 
gold 1utumn 
his face is laid 
and the music is 
star-¢ 


its 
one 
can speak ag 
perhaps. 
eyed boy, 
a chill, and 


violin; 


twilight ; 
against his 
the 
sung from the 


song ot first, 


lear youth, 


. «+ dear and stainless heart 
No sweeter thing can be 
Called from the 
Of G 


quiet centre 
d who 
‘And there would be a hot, 
flame-scented southern night, puls- 
ing to the rhythm of quick-sounding 
horse’s hoof-beats; and the faithful 
clasp of an old friend’s hand, setting 
safety in the thickest shadows. 
And there would be two girls, watch 
ing the sunset fading over the river 
that bournes a quaint, old West End 
street, and shaping their 
dreams to the high music of 
ing’s Pompilia, in that 
known. And 

‘And—?” 

“It is late. One does 
more in this hour know 
dream. What was 
ago may be reality tonight. What 
is real now may be dream, the new 
twelvemonth grown old.- Dream?- 
Reality ?— Folly of words, to talk of 
dream and of reality in a world 
where, of all this world holds, only 
a dream can claim exemption from 
the sentence passed on all 
dear delights,— 

Zout passe. 

Zout casse. 


Zi ue 


is OUr Sea 


sunset 
Brown 


hour newly 


not any 
reality from 
dream a year 


earth’s 
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J der at 


Old Sout! 


Collects at m 

minall parts of 
examir 1es with care ar i tl 
Esiate, draits, Wi 3. De 


gal Papers, and prosecutes a 


Removal. 


After a continuous 
wenty-six years at 54 TE) 
thr 
to remove our es 


No. 427 Washington ‘sire 


Up one alate ’ 


OUTS STEUE R & CO. 


h& St 


we are co ympelled, 


buildin ey 


opp. Sumr 


nerly of Gerla 


‘Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Hair Cutters 
Manufacturers 


FINE wics AND TOUPEES. 


Good Housekeeping 


FOR 1896. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


wi idely recognize 
domestic and lite 


CLARK W. BRYAN ©O- 
Springfield, "2% 
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. A WORD ABOUT MAKE-UP. Sei that your world may think 


NEGULAR diet and intelligent 
\ care of the skin should make 


se of paint unnecessary. Lin 
eyes OF darkening of the 

: $ never to be done except 
e stag Red should be un- 


lips kept soft and 
e face from weather, 
ke by wearing a veil. 
me in the house, rub 
ily with a clean cloth 
ly oily, or sponge the 
iixture of oil and alco 
irefully with a soft 
this, almost any com 


»k the better for a 

N ¢ with a harmless powder, 

. » rubbed all over lightly 
n ilms after. 

\t night the skin should be washed 

t soap-suds, rinsed with clear 

FE, water, and then washed, till 

old water, Dry thor- 

nd rub carefully with the 

the hands slightly if 

q sk ms dry. I have already 

oF og the skin about the 

i ened with oil over 

9% skin, coupled with 


Ith snd enough 
id ensure, if not a 
slexion, at any rate one 
ind tinted naturally 


in Who 158 ill, whose 


nea 


and full of haggard 
eyelids are dark, and 
lack color and are dry, 
i not be lett without advice to 
»her when she must appear her 
h, she feels, alas! no best 
mor Under circumstances 
s kind, when perhaps a daugh- 

rs party will be marred for the 

Ss, ved child if mother’s face shows 
vhen a thoughtful husband 
going to be anxious if your cheeks 
white, when the world will criti- 
nd at a time when part 
front you must meet 

th must be a face as 


surmise 


is may be at its best — at such 
ies, Something must be done, and 

1s | know what and how. 
rst, if possible, a bath; hot 
ater, then id water. Or if the 
th forbids, brisk rubbing all 
oot er. The object in either case is 
: t he blood vigorously to the 
lace. Anoint the face and throat 
t cold cream, and, leaving 
mn, lie down, if only for 
es,in a loose gown, the 

PS m darkened and cool. 

the little rest over, dress as far 


be S the gowr t 


he gown ; then put on a dressing 
ng k and sit down by the mirror. 
6) ‘ha dullivory blade —a paper 
io—scrape off all the cold 
‘am. With a soft cloth, rub away 
Sponge the face with 

water into which perhaps a 
is poured. Dry care- 





the hair, and then 

hair with a soft cloth, 

1¢ forehead bare. Already 

ir face h as lost much of its tired 
OK Lf the ghastly yellow of ill- 
*Ss still shows, and the cheeks must 
“ve color, undertake remedy with 
* 800d a conscience as you made 
election of a becoming gown, and 
you make up your mind to look 


ving th 
is Ul 
2 


rf 





























& 
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powder ; 


you so, Crush some carmine pow- 
der the cochineal sold at the drug 
store into the folds of a cloth. 
Rub a soft baby-brush lightly over 
the cloth till the bristles are red- 
dened. Now brush the palm of the 
hand with the brush till the red 
comes off with perfect smoothness. 
Brush the cheeks lightly, letting the 
brush pass over the whole face— 
eyelids and _ all. 
After the first, deeper red shows on 
the cheeks The palms lightly 
rubbed over the 
make no alteration in the even rosy 
tint that shows. Almost it seems 
that the friction of the brush has 
brought it 

Moisten the finger tips with cold 
cream, and rub the finger, red from 
the carmine, on the cloth; rub the 
pale lips carefully, letting the finger 
pass near theteeth. Thered on the 
lips should be so little and so care 
fully rubbed in that the 
rubbed across the mouth make no 
change 

Now asoft cloth and some pow 


chin, forehead, 


whole face should 


palms 


der; not white powder the tint 
must be distinctly a dull cream, al 
most grey-yellow Dip the cloth in 
the powder and lightly rub the face 
then carefully dust off, 
Do this over and over again, each 
time dusting off carefully 

The final dusting do with the 


all over, 


little reddened brush from which 
almost all the red tint is now gone. 
Let the powder be brushed away 
from the cheeks, so that the tint of 
red shows under. Let the palms 
blend the effect, so that no con 
trast of sharp red and white shows 
anywhere. Especially brush away all 
white from the lids and eye sockets. 
Clear the eye-brows entirely from 
run the tip of an oily finger 
over them and along the 
With the powder cloth carefully rub 
the throat, well into the hair at the 
back and behind the ears. ‘The ears 
themselves must be brushed rosy 
and free from powder. 

After it is all over, your face should 
look only what health should have 
made it. It should seem only the 
best, you, alas! could not command. 
There will be no trace of «vulgar 
make-up, and no trace either of the 
worn illness and dull color you have 
a right to wish to hide. 

SHERIDAN. 


lashes. 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 


ERTHAS and fichus become 
more and more elaborate. One 
dainty affair is made of dresden fig- 
ured white silk crépe, of transparent 
quality. It spreads wide over the 
shoulders, is cut to a deep point at 
the back ; in front, scarf ends extend 
from the shoulders to the waist line, 
where they are caught to the waist by 
rosettes ; from the rosettes the ends 
hang to the knee. The bertha is 
edged all about with delicate lace, 
and such an accessory adapts itself 
to wear with almost any gown, mak- 
ing a change in the effect of an even- 
ing gown, or putting a dressy touch 
to a simple afternoon frock. 
So mild has the season been, thus 
far, that a distinctive street costume 
appears to meet the special require- 





ments of the weather. The costume 
consists of a skirt of heavy cloth, 
either quite plain or finished with 
fur about the foot. A jacket bodice, 
of shield front type, fastening with 
one button at the shoulder, is of vel- 
vet to match the cloth. The jacket 
fits closely in the back and is belted 
in by a narrow band of patent 
leather matching exactly the color 
of the velvet. Fur may finish the 
neck and sleeves, and the hat to 
match should be of fur-trimmed vel- 
vet. Such a gown will meet church 
wear and calling and street use now, 
and should cold weather come can be 
laid aside for use in the early spring. 

Crépon holds its own in favor, 
and a very pretty costume was noted 
last week, made with skirt and sleeves 
of deeply corrugated black crépon, 
the rest of the bodice of black vel 


vet. The bodice ended at the waist 
line, and the edge there was finished 
by a deep band of cut jet. The hat 


worn was a wide black felt, a large 
jet buckle holding a high-set bunch 
of plumes. A tippet of persianna 
bound the throat, and a muff to 
match was carried. The whole effect 
was in eminently good taste, with 
out being conspicuous, which is in 
many cases the other name forstylish, 

Again let me urge that if you are 
planning a gown of silken material, 
get only an honest and all-silk weave. 

heap silks and satins are always in 


the end sadly an extravagance. A 
good silk, on the other hand, wears 
faithfully; will cleanse, and make 


over, and dye; will even go into the 
wash tub at home and come out 
fresh and soft and ready for remak 
ing. 

(here is a fancy for covering the 
fronts of evening skirts with irregu 
larly placed appliquéd butterflies o1 
great flowers, no ornamentation to 
correspond appearing on the’ bodice. 
For the ball or evening gown slightly 
past its first freshness, such an elab 
oration of the skirt may be resorted 
to to the great relief of the unfortu 
nate who had felt there was no way 
in the world to successfully cover 
some marring spot. 

Among all the many capes and 
short jackets, a garment princess in 
cut and extending from throat to 
hem of dress is most distinguished 
in effect. Such a one, of green cloth, 
turns away in two wide revers; the 
garment tastens at the waist linea 
little to one side, with two large but- 
tons, and hangs apparently free from 
the fastening to the hem. Under 
hooks hold it in place. The revers 
are fur edged, and the fur extends 
down the opening of the garment. 
At the back, the cloak sets well out. 
The sleeves are large to the elbow, 
close fitting below. A vest of white, 
covered with soft frills of lace, shows 
where the revers turn away in front, 
and a high collar matches the vest. 

A garment exactly following this 
model is in itself a gown; suitable 
only for street use, of course, and no 
over garment should be worn with it. 

With low neck gowns, ribbon high 
collars are still worn about the 
throat. A little frill of wired lace is 
set in at the upper edge of the rib- 
bon and stands out prettily. Sucha 
finish at the throat is very becoming 
and takes from the bareness of a 
décolleté cut. 

Almost all the new models from 
Worth show some adaptation of 
loose front bodices, finishing at the 
waist; so it would seem that the 
popularity of this graceful fashion is 
not yet to wane.  Bodices of one 
material are draped in blouse fashion 
with another material, panels of the 
second material being set in the skirt. 
Worth is sending out almost no plain 
skirts. 

A very comfortable pelisse has 





been dentaned for winter wear. It 
has loose fronts, held in by a ribbon 
belt which fastens under hooks in 
front. The armholes are large, and 
hanging capes serve for sleeves, 
making the pelisse suitable for wear 
over large dress sleeves. 

Very pretty petticoats can be made 
of blue denim. If finished with several 
ruffles, the ruffles edged with white 
braid, the skirts are dainty enough 
to please any one. ‘They wear well, 
wash without injury, and of course 
require no starch. 


For Over Fifty Years. 
Mrs, WIiNsLow’s SooruinG Syrup has been used by 
millions of mothers for their children teething It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the Lest remedy for Diarrhcea. 
25¢c. a bottle Sold by all druggists everywhere 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. WINsLow’s Seorawe Syrue 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Fo re 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or 
Magical Beautifier, 


Pm dade 4 FIES as well as Beautifies the 


No other cosmetic will do i 


Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Freckles 
Moth-Patches, 
Rash, and Skin 
wi/diseases, and 

% every blemish on 
beauty, and defies 
detection. On its 
virtues it has stood 
the test of 43 
years; no other 
has, and is so 
harmless we taste 
it to be sure it is 
properly made, 
Accept no coun- 
terfeit of similar 
name. ‘The distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre, said to a 
lady of the Aautton (a patient): “ As you ladies will 
use them, 1 recommend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
least harmful of all the Skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months, using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- 
jury to the skia 

fFRED T 
St.. N. ¥ 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S., Canadas and Europe, 

Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
Ehrich’s, Ridley’s and other,Fancy Goods Dealers. 
CH Beware of Base imitations. $1,000 Reward tor 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


L. E FLETCHER & 00. 


Always on hand a complete line of 


HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones 





> oWils, M3 
LINEN %p 
COLLARS 
— AND »>— 
CUFFS, 
ALWAYS GIVE 


SATISFACTION 
+: THE BEST MADE :- 














NECKWEAR, 


CLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR, 


HOSIERY, etc. 


Mackintoshes. 


Custom S’ wts to Measure. 


L. E. Fletcher & Co. 


158 Boylston Street, 


opp. the Common. 


GREAT BARGAINS 


PERFUSIE 
and TOILET 


ATOMIZERS 


FOR HOLIDAY TRADE. 


These Atomizers are from the New York 
Atomizer Co., largest in the world. 


J. S$ DUDLEY, 


16 Park Sq. 
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ADAME Modjeska s 
ment at the 

this week, has 
always be the case with this 
of su high standards, ripe experience, 
and rare personal charm—a 
of worthy 
thoughtful 
Her repertoire for the week has in 
cluded many of 


engage- 
Theatre, 
proved—as 


Boston 
must 


actress 


source 
pleasure to our most 
class of theatre-goers. 
her most famous 1m 


personations. Of these none, pet 


haps, have sasure than 
the two differing 
epoch, in atmosphere and in essential 
nature: namely, Aosa/ind and Alay 

No more sensitively Shakespearian 
Rosalind, \t the phrase 
mitted, than Madame 
speaks Aosalina’s 
today. ‘The touch of hig 
noble-breeding ; the 
temperate gayety; the golden hearted 
womanliness; the life-music that is 
‘neither proiound nor impassion¢d, 
yet which steals as_ refreshingly 
across the sense as the murmur of 
clear waters ;’ 


given more ple 


most widely in 


may be pet 
Modje 

eri 1ic1l1o0ouUus words 

h race and 


bright, vital, 


all these are pic tured 
convincingly, winningly, memorably; 
and criticism finds little to concern 
itself withal, and appreciation 
much for which to be heartily grate 
ful. Mr. Haworth’s Or/ando has a 
charming note 
romance. Mr. McWade’s 
very touching and sincere, br 
the right spirit of the 
when had not 
write itself as servitude. 

As Magda, Madame Modjeska 
gives a sketch, instinct and poignant 
with truth and vitality and 
of the woman of the new 
dawning century; a 
vexed with questions 
shadows would have dimmed the 
sunshine of Aosa/ind’s sweet, single, 
forthright loving soul, forever, could 
they—as blessedl} they could not 
ever have found entrance there. 
Complex, subtle, a problem un- 
solved even to herself, Afagda is 
among the most fascinating and 
deeply suggestive studies of the 
dramatic hour, and in Madame 
Modjeska’s presentation one of the 
most memorable artistic achieve 
ments of the generation. 

The ‘Tremont Theatre has rung to 
the tuneful strains of Little Chris- 
topher, in the week just past, and 
to the rapturous applause and de- 
lighted laughter of his thronging 
auditors. The quaint, bright, dainty 
little operetta is among the very best 
of its popular class. Its libretto is 
droll, coherent and clean; its music 
spirited, tripping and catchy; it is 
brilliantly set and delightfully sung 
and acted. Such entertainments 
offer the good gift of a harmless, 
lightsome hour of thorough, welcome 
relaxation from thought and care. 

Mr. Goodwin 


finds 


of youth, ardor and 

Adam is 
eathing 
antique years 
to 


service learned 


passion, 
hour, the 
woman soul 
whose ve ry 


closes tonight his 
three weeks’ highly successful en- 
gagement. Ambition, which proved 
so congenial to our playgoers’ fancy, 
was varied toward the conclusion of 
the company’s stay with a 
presentation of David Garrick, and 
three of The Gilded Fool, in both 
of which the star and his attendant 
players won much favor. 

Too Much Johnson stays at 
the Boston Museum one week longer, 
and the echoes of the tumultuous 
mirth it has awakened will stay with 
us longer yet. A Contented Woman 


single 
a 


DRAMATIC WEEK 


Sutherland 


Oe ee Oe 


LEOLSO 


apparently contents the taste oi vue 
patrons of the Park Theatre, and 
promises to there profitably 
and long Saved From the Sea 
leaves the stage of the 
‘Theatre 
cities 


linger 


Bowdoin 
tonight, to thrill 
with its unique and 


Square 
other 
brilliant scenic and mechanical 
eltects. 

‘The ¢ 
pany appears to be inspired by dif 
ficulties. 


astle Square Opera Com 


Relatively as well as 
actually the performance of Faust is 
perhaps the best performance it has 
given. ‘lhe stage setting is quite 
as is usualin Faust 
As for the 
not pretentious but it is not dis 
agreeable. Mr. William Wolff as 
Mephistopheles shows a_ decided 
etiort to 


fact——-one 


as good 


repro 


ductions. singing it 1s 


curb his unctiousness, in 


says it cautiously lest 
bad results follow 
toward the 
not too 
devil ? 
in this music 


has he not gone 
Is there 
about his 
His voice shows rather better 
than it does in light 
What a_ leather-wearing 
organ it Is, to be sure! 

Mr. Persse is 
by the 


other extreme ? 


much reserve 


opera. 


tried 
comes 
Miss Lane 1S 
a sufficiently good Marguerite. Miss 
McGregor, the new contralto, has a 


considerably 
music of Faust but 


out as well as usual 


voice of pleasant quality, but not 
we | pl iced 

Faust is packed, you cannot get 
a seat without writing in 
It will continue for at least 


week, 


advance. 
another 


PLAYS AND PLAYERS. 

Next week: 

Mrs. Porter 

Ihe last week of 
son at the Museum. 

The last week of Little Christopher 
at the ‘Tremont. 

The second and last week of 
Madam Modjeska at the Boston. 

A Contented Woman pursues her 
way at the Park. 

‘aust at the Castle Square. 


at the Hollis. 
Loo Much John- 


Miss Fannie Johnson is prettier 
than ever and has improved amaz 
ingly in voice and action. She makes 
an entirel} delightful Christopher. 


Miss Helen 
Carmen. 


Barry is also playing 


Little Christopher is packing the 
lremont. It might easily pack the 
Boston, and what a pity it is that 
this entertainment cannot change 
places with Madam Modjeska whose 
delicate and beautiful work so much 
better theatre! As 
it is, half the people who want to see 
the very attractive variety will never 
be able to get into the Tremont next 
week, and Madam Modjeska, who re- 
mains at the Boston, suffers from the 
that enormous 


suits a smaller 


vast stretches of 


house. 

The Tempest has been definitely 
settled as the play to be presented 
by the Smith College graduates in 
February. The cast will be entirely 
of girls and only ladies will be ad- 
mitted to the audience. 

A Contented Woman has entered 
upon the New Year under the hap- 
piest of auspices. The Park Theatre 
is filled at every performance, and 
the advance sale of seats insures a 


continuance of big business for a 
long time tocome. Ladies consti- 
tute fully one half of each evening’s 
audience and fairly capture the 
house at matinees. The company 
is composed of clever 
bring out all the goo 


g 
play. 

Madam Modjeska’s leading lady, 
Miss Abell, is 
beautiful 
Cheatre 


players who 


ip int of the 


showing some very 


gowns during the Boston 
and all are 


carefully correct as to period. 


engagement, 


Miss Nethersole’s version of Car 
men is by Harry Hamilton, the 
adapter of Moths, The Harvest, etc. 
Miss does not 
have 


Nethersole seem to 
the critics, but 


one is going to see her. 


pleased every 


Che Sporting Duchess still holds 
i t=] 


the Academy in New York, 
keeps our Burmah 


road 


and this 


peopie on the 


Mr. John Hare’s real name 
Fairs. 


is John 


The second WeeK Or i 
begin at the Castle heatre 


on Monday 


is every indi 


oquare 
evening next, and there 
ition that 


extended to the 


the patronage 
production will be 
than during the past 
beauty of the scenes 
correctness of small 
while 
eliects 


even greater 
week. The 
and the every 
detail isa matter of comment 
nothing like the electrical 

have been seen in Boston. 
One device in particular has been 
the subject of great praise from the 
audiences. It is that when Afephisto 
first entrance through 
the seemingly solid wall of Faust’s 


ever 


makes his 
study Chere is a flash of lightning, 

unning down the wainscotin 
ing to split the 


g, seem- 
ind Aephisto 


\s he stands upon the stage, 


wall, 
enters 
sheets of flame dart from his cloven 
giving to the scene an 
pressibly weird effect. 


feet, inex 


On Monday next Too 
Much Johnson will begin its closing 
week at the Museum. On _ looking 
back over the engagement of this 
merry piece of Mr. Gillette's, one can- 
not but be impressed with the sin 
gularly strong hold it has taken on 
the public from the very first. Ex- 
tending through the Christmas and 
New Year’s season, which is proverb- 
ially the most trying of the 
dramatic year, it has an 
record of crowded houses and de- 
lighted audiences. It will leave be- 
hind many pleasant memories. On 
Monday, January 13, another sterling 
attraction will be seen at the Museum 

1 The Prisoner of Zenda, which 
will be presented for the first time 
in Boston by E. H. Sothern and the 
original New Yorkcast. This charm- 
ing play stands preéminent among 
the dramatic productions of the 
present year, The same com- 
pany, scenery and appointments 
which added so much to the New 
York engagement, will be seen at 
the Museum. The sale of seats for 
the opening performances will begin 
at the Museum box office on 
day morning next. 


evening 


whole 
unbroken 


Tues- 


Beginning on Monday Jan. 6, 
Manager Charles F. Atkinson an- 
nounces a revival of the best of the 
Boucicault dramas for a season of 
four weeks at the Bowdoin Square 
heatre. Interest in these repro- 
ductions has been rapidly growing 
since the first announcement, and 
the advance sale has_ been large. 
The first play will be Arrah Na 
Pogue, which will be presented with 
an exceptional cast. Beside Mr. 
Boucicault and Miss Martinot, there 
will bein the company Louis Massen, 
recently of the Willard Company ; 
Henry Bagge, Arthur Moulton, H. 
G. Lonsdale, Kendall Weston, 


JANUARY 4, 18 


George Murrayand Walte 
Kate Ryan. The origi; 
with Miss Grace W. Edlefse 
Museum s<¢ enery and 

be used and the origi: 
prompt b ok. Eve 


will be d 


{ 


one 
to make this revival] 


THE KNEISEL QUAR 
Che third co 


this admirable Org 
given at 
evening. Miss Mar 
played the piano part 
Arensky one of tl 
the modern Russian 
Messrs. ( M. Loeftle 
and K. Kelle: 


LrOSSO by 


ncert 


Association 


assistec 
Handel 
asa septet in an ars 
Mr. Bachrich. Thes 
tet by 
programme, which 
ably played. 


I'schaikows] 
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Amusements. 


BF. KEITH'S 


Week of JANUARY 6, i896. 


Richard Golden. 


Humorous Entert 


NEW 
THEATRE 


Stuart, 


the great Female Imper 


Pei sul 


Gre 


Tmar 


CASTLE 


421 Tres re 


re 


MONDA Y, JAN. 6, 


EVERY EVENING AT 8, 


MATINEE WEDNESDAY and 


SATURDAY at 2. 


Castle Sq. Opera Co. 


IN THE ELECTRIC SUCCESS, 


FAUST 


2na WEEE. 
Eve. Prices Balcony 2° Or 
} Price: 2%c. for Every § 
Doors Open at 7.15 ar 


BOSTON MUSEUM 


LAST WEEK 2" 
TOO MUCH 
JOHNSON 
Wm. Cillette 


Closing 2 Months of ORM 
CUED, UNBROKEN SUCCESS — 
te MONDAY, Jan E. H. st 
in THE PRSIONER OF ZEND 
ing TUESDAY NEXT. 


at Variety Bill. 


SQUARE 
THEATRE. 


\THERN 


BOW DOIN 0 


CHARLES F. ATKINSON .-. 


Revival of the Famous Romatls 
Boucicault Plays, 


MR. BOUCICAULT, 
MISS MARTINOT, 


And a Complete Company 


ARRAH NA POGUE 


Ev’gs at &. Matinees W 


NEXT WEEK. THE S14 
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The Holidays. 


| An odd lot of 


SHIRVANS, CARABAGHS, 
PERSIANS and SOMACS. 
size 3ft. 6 in. by 5 ft. 6 in. 

to $20 each. 





Thos. O’Callaghan & Co., 


558, 560 & 562 Washington St. 


OPP. ADAMS HOUSE. 
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RUGS) 


At 
Specially 


about 200. Rugs, | 
and modern, including DAGHESTANS, 


Worth $10 
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Devoted to Literature, Art, Science, History, Education 


Editors : 


EDWARD E. HALE, D. D. 


and topics of the day. 





Advertisers mm 


Should noticé that the make-up of the CoMMONWEALTH @ 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. Sa 
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FREDERICK E. GOODRICH. 3S 


as 


b) 


enables us to place advertisements ‘‘ next to reading” G 
and in a majority of cases next to reading that bears & 
some relation to the article advertised. 


COMMONWEALTH readers are people of means and § 
are therefore buyers of good goods and those who favor @ . 
us with business speak in the highest terms of the § 
returns received. 
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RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A party of limited numbers will leave Boston, 
Monday, February 24, fora 


Crand Tour 


—TO- 


JAPAN AND CHINA. 


The tour through Japan will be much more compre- 
hensive than is usually made, and;,there will be longer 
sojourns at all the chief cities and points of interest. 
In China there will be visits to Hong Kong, 
Macao, and Canton, 

In connection with the foregoing a tour through the 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, 


with visits to Honolulu, Hilo, the Volcano of Kilauea, 
etc. 

December 10, January 7 and 23, and 
on other dates in February and March—Tours to 
California. 

January 15—Special Tour through the Medi- 
terranean Countries. 

January 23 and February 13-—Tours 
to Mexico. 

March 21, May 16, May 23, June 20 
and Jul 4 —Tours to Southern,’ Central and 
Northern ee 


Independent Railroad Tickets via the 
Boston & Albany and Other Principal 
ese de also Steamship Tickets to all 
points, 


Send for descriptive book mentioning the particular 
trip desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington St., opp. School St. Boston 
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Modern Ideas 


And modern facilities are neces- 
sary to keep up with the business 


“hustle ” of today. 


We Have Them 


New presses, new types, and latest 
ideas in composition and display 
work — in fact, everything in the 
line of Printing strictly 


to Date 


See us when you need printing. 
Our work will please you — also 
the price. 


W. P. HANNAFORD & CO. 


299 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 
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WE DO NOT PROPOSE TO BE UNDERSOLD. 





CRESCENT 
FURNITURE Co. 


Come and See Our New Holiday Goods. We Have Thousands of ant Worth, 


And Thousands of Dollars’ Worth of New and Elegant Goods Arriving Daily, 
consisting of Parlor Furniture, Couches, Morris and Easy Chairs, Willow 
Chairs of all kinds, Sideboards, Dining Room Furniture, Chamber Suits, 
Chiffonnieres, Upright and Cabinet Beds, Desks of all kinds, Hall Stands of 
every description, Piano and Banquet Lamps, Stoves and Ranges, Clocks, 
Pictures, Crockery and Tinware, Cabinets, China Closets and Bookcases, 


TARR eal Bedding and Spring Beds of all descriptions, Brass and Iron Beds. 
‘ Py ghag 














WE WILL NOT QUOTE PRICES THIS WEEK FOR OUR COMPETITORS. 


All we ask is to come and see our goods, styles and qualities, AND BE CONVINCED WE ARE THE POOR MAN’S FRIEND AS WELL AS THE RICH. 


MOTTO: LIVE AND LET 


Oooocoecocosoesocooeoecet 


@ 
4 Special Notice. 
. We take great pleasure in announcing 


that we have secured the services of 
Mr. Joseph P. Atkinson, late manager 
for the Atkinson Furnishing Co.. of 
Boston, and he will be pleased to receive 

. calls from any of his customers and 
friends. 


CRESCENT FURNITURE CO. 
SCoovooecoceooesccoso 


Our salesmen are anxious to show these goods, and every one is welcome. Do not think you are making us any trouble, whether you wish to buy 
or not. Come and see for yourselves that we have what we advertise. 


All goods bought of us Delivered Free at ANY Railroad Freight Station in Maine, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut. Customers buying $50 worth are allowed 
Car Fares one way; $100 worth are allowed Car Fares both ways. 


THESE GOODS SOLD FOR CASH OR EASY TERMS IF DESIRED. 


_ GRESCENT FURNITURE G0.,:2"ssimzas 








